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Editorial, 


HE demand of the day is reconstruction in every 
department of life and thought. Every creed 
must be revised, the constitution of every church 
must be overhauled, and all methods of educa- 
tion, religious and secular, must pass the ordeal. 

of criticism. But it is a sad mistake to think that the 
call of the hour is peculiar to this year of grace or to 
this generation of thinkers and workers. The demand 
is as instant and universal as the need of constant re- 
newal of the physical forces that crave their daily sus- 
tenance. Every day is a new day, and every morning 
cheerful workers lay in their store of energy to meet the 
new demands of the new day. Long ago our fathers 
learned that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
About once in the lifetime of a generation slowly mov- 
ing causes come to a crisis, and then all the world be- 
comes conscious that something is going on that makes 
a change of conditions inevitable. ‘They who are alert 
rejoice in it, and they who are backward submit or give 
place to those who are alive and with gladness of heart 
face the morning. 


ead 


THE substitution of machinery for individual effort 
has wrought a mighty change in the social conditions of 
the whole world. It has made the individual seem less 
important, and forced the gathering of workers of every 
kind into great masses in which individual initiative seems 
to be lost. ‘That, however, is only a temporary effect 
of these world-wide changes; gradually the individual 
is coming back into his place, and the need of personal 
initiative is quite as urgent as it ever was. A similar 
change has come over the social, ethical, and POR AGS 
activities of all nations. For a time it seemed as if the in- 
dividual would count for so little that institutions must 
be formed to take up the work which single-handed no 
one could perform; but it becomes more and more evident 
with every passing year that more than ever the indi- 
vidual will rise out of the ruck of social movements to new 
influence and greater power. 


as 


THE best charity cannot be organized, cannot, indeed, 
be called charity, in the usual sense of the word. Some 
of the men whose gifts in various public directions have 
been most munificent are in themselves not generous 
men, and some whose gifts are never heard of are the 
most generous men in the world. To do the most good 
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in the best directions one would need to be much more 
than wealthy; one would need to be wise, widely ac- 
quainted, ubiquitous, and invisible. The rich man 
who will stand highest in the world’s esteem will be he 
who devises some way of reaching, by direct and quite 
unmechanized ways, the lives, not counted among the 
needy, to whom special gifts for benefits of high worth 
would bring to themselves and others the greatest bless- 
ings. We should like to have a secret service for bringing 
good to those who will never get it otherwise. An un- 
known board with unknown agents to distribute pianos 
to persons who desire to play them rather than to have 
them played, college training to those who will go to col- 
lege to get it rather than everything but training, and 
trips to Europe for school-teachers and ministers to whom 
and through whom they will bring considerable heaven 
to earth, would be the world’s first best charity. 


3 


INSTITUTIONS, brotherhoods, associations, and organiza- 
tions of many kinds are doing brave work for the uplift of 
human endeavor and the improvement of the race; 
but often, when considering the needs of the hour, there 
come to mind some of the old-style philanthropists, who 
wrought mightily in their day. Often their operations 
were as steady and silent as the trade-winds or the tides, 
but they made their mark in their day and generation, 
and we inherit the fruit of their labors. Such a man, for 
instance, was the late Samuel H. Winkley, minister-at- 
large in Boston; in his own person he represented every 
kind of a religious and charitable organization, and he 
carried the virtue of them into personal contact with 
every man, woman, and child who came within the range 
of his personal influence. The work that such a man 
could do in reforming drunkards, in giving courage to 
the unfortunate, in directing the education and training 
of boys and girls, was of a value literally incalculable. 


ad 


AFTER looking over a thousand or more college-bred 
men last month an impression began to shape itself as 
to the physical condition of the older men. . Among the 
younger men there was to be noted, as might be expected, 
a distinct gain in physical well-being, but, thinking of the 
older men, and the oldest of them, no one came to mind 
who was marked by the “scholarly stoop” which was 
once so conspicuous, but also there was an almost complete 
absence of the spinal curvature and shambling gait that 
once marked and advertised the oldest living graduate. 
It was not evident at a glance whether a man was seventy, 
eighty, or ninety. Cartilages shrink and bones harden as 
the decades pass, but students have learned that it is 
just as easy to grow stiff standing erect as it is to meet 
the advancing years with bowed head and shoulders bent 
as if for burden-bearing. What marks the physical im- 
provement of men is true also of women who are grad- 
uated at our colleges. From among them old women are 
fast disappearing, not because they die early, but because 
they never grow old. 

wt 


Ir is said that good men often decline to enter into 
political contests because of the impertinent inspection 
of their private affairs, the insinuations and even slanders 
they would have to endure. The good side of the matter, 
compared with which this disadvantage is of slight weight, 
is that the standards of action to which public men are 
held are constantly growing more exacting, and that 
behavior permissible in other men is not tolerable from 
them. Complicity with jobbery, association with ques- 
tionable business, and any 'sort 'of relation with trickery, 
even though the man may himself be innocent of corrup- 
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tion, when it comes to light, finishes, or should finish, any 
man’s public career. We may have what sympathy we 
will with his personal misfortune, but we cannot on that 
account condone errors of judgment, or moral astigma- 
tism, when the good name of a high cause is infected with 
such fault. So far from being open to all the condemna- 
tion visited upon politics as a vocation, in this respect it 
furnishes high example. ‘The more exalted a calling the 
stricter should be its requirements, the clearer its rep- 
resentatives from suspicion. The extension of this prin- 
ciple so that men in all positions of responsibility shall 
be subject to it calls for all courage, fearlessness, and 


resolution. 
& 


‘THE grandeur of the language used by the ancient psalm- 
writers and prophets is sometimes startling. There is a 
majesty in the movement of their thought and expression 
which is quite as marked and inimitable as the art of the 
ancient Greek. ‘There were in Athens examples of phys- 
ical perfection, and sculptors who knew how to suggest 
that perfection in lifeless marble forms, which remain the — 
envy and despair of all modern artists. There was a 
similar elevation of thought and feeling in a class of 
ancient Hebrews that no modern writer or thinker can imi- 
tate or rival. The wonder of it and the comfort of it, 
however, lie in the fact that these were, after all, natural 
manifestations of human nature, and, although grand be- 
yond expression, are based in our human constitution like 
those heaven-kissing mountain peaks which in Asia rise 
above the clouds and claim companionship with the stars, 
and yet rest solidly upon the surface of the same globe 
which elsewhere is diversified by prairies and sand-hills. 


as 


CONSIDERATION of the immigration problem, whether 
in books or in the public press or on the lecture platform, 
should be subject to one plain condition. Observation 
and inspection at Ellis Island should be the first test of a 
right to treat of immigration. The student finds there 
indispensable materials for information and judgment, . 
and the visitor will carry away impressions of kindness, 
infinite carefulness, and wonderful management which 
will deepen and substantiate his patriotism. He will see 
also the real nature of the problem of immigration, and 
be led to follow its study further rather than be content 
with extemporaneous opinions and merely sensational 
impressions and reports. 


Individual Effort. 


Public service, social service, united action, associated 
charities, union for good works, organization for reforms 
of various kinds, pulpit appeals, and many such modern 
devices for human betterment are working well and 
furnish abundant opportunity for usefulness to all who 
are inclined that way; but all these movements and 
instrumentalities fail unless willing workers carry them 
into effect by personal service. Medical societies and 
hospitals abound, but the life-saving operation and the 
healing ministration come from the personal contact of 
the surgeon who performs the operation, and the soothing 
touch of the nurse who gently leads the afflicted patient 
up from the borders of the valley where the shadows fall. 
All medical education and hospital training have for 
their end the putting of the right nan and the right 
woman in the place where they are needed at a critical 
moment in the career of some fellow-creature. 

Colleges and divinity schools work together to the end 
that sometime, somewhere, a man or woman, well trained, 
sympathetic, and capable, may bring the water of life 


‘in human life and rejoice in solving its problems. 
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to some thirsty soul, weary and worn with toil and doubt. 
What anointed prophets can do, and have done, without 
the help of school and college, the builders of institutions 
would fain make easy for less gifted souls, warmed by the 
divine fire of the enthusiasm of humanity. Often the 
most useful and best loved man in town or city is some one 
to whom the gift of eloquence has not been granted, but 
who has been “‘to other souls the cup of strength in some 
great agony”’ or “‘the sweet presence of a good diffused” 
to give comfort and strength to those who need it. 

It is easy to believe the reports of those who claim that 
sudden and lasting reforms of outcast men and women 
are effected at places where enthusiastic zeal meets the 
denizens of the lowest world with offers of good fellowship 
and the uplifting hand. ‘The methods of our own com- 
munion are less spectacular, but not less effective. 
There is no community where some son or daughter has 
not fallen. out of the ancestral nest and come to disgrace 
and shame, and there is no one of our ministers of long 
service, who has put his heart into what is called pastoral 
work, who cannot look back on successes such as make 
glad the heart of any lover of his kind. Riding with 
Gen. Armstrong one day over the Téte Noire in Switzer- 
land, the writer asked him questions concerning his 
method of dealing with young Indians fresh from the 
conditions of savage life, such as this,—did he attempt to 
convert him, or to bring about a change of heart after 
the orthodox custom? He replied, “When a young Indian 
is brought to me, I immediately start on a hunt for a 


* human soul, the most fascinating pursuit in the world.” 


The sole object of those who knew their business was to 
bring Gen. Armstrong and the men and women who 
shared his inspiration into vital contact with the out- 
cast races who needed help. 

The reason that so many organizations are nothing but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals is that they miss 
this full-blooded humanity that is not satisfied until, 
entering any valley of dry bones, it breathes into them 
the breath of life. Edward Everett Hale, listening to a 
young woman expounding doctrines of education with 
fluency and eager interest, soliloquized in a whisper to 
the writer, “‘Such zeal for the system and so little love 
for the children.”” Among the teachers sent to teach the 
freedman soon after the Civil War there was one 
woman who knew little about the rules of English 
grammar and was not exceedingly proficient as a writer 
of the English language, and yet she was one of the most 
successful of the teachers, because of her eager interest 
in her pupils. She knew enough more than they did to 
give them the rudiments of knowledge, and they were 
not wise enough to detect her deficiencies or suffer on 
account of them. 

The letters of that woman who became a “‘home- 
steader” in the West reveal, in a wonderful way, the 
value of personal contact with the problems of social 
organization in a new country, a lesson not without 
value for dwellers in older communities where social 
well-being depends on social good will, and is promoted 
most effectively by those who take a romantic interest 
Sit- 
ting once, a stranger in a strange church, we opened a 
hymn-book and read upon a fly-leaf this record which, 
as we happened to know, was suggested by the first 
appearance in the pulpit of a brilliant new pastor: 
“I like this man. He preaches well; I wonder if I shall 
ever feel his heart beat.” 

At the large end of all great movements are the people 
who make laws, conduct campaigns, and move with 
irresistible force toward great achievements; but at 


the small end, often forgotten, yet always necessary, 


the individuals who make the movement successful. 
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The poor wise man who saved the city and was not 
remembered was not an imaginary character. The 
writer of the book of Ecclesiastes was a wise man, and if 
he were here now he would find many poor wise men 
who, unknown to the multitude, are working out the 
salvation of the people. Great movements begin and 
good laws are made to the end that somewhere in time 
of need a just judge may be on the bench, a wise coun- 
sellor at the bar, and twelve honest men in the jury box. 
Much law-making and great movements of reform are 
signs, not of communal health, but of disease and deca- 
dence. Happy the city or the commonwealth that is so 
rich in common honesty, in neighborly good will, in 
self-help and mutual helpfulness, that life goes on in 
orderly ways, poor wise men abound, and no man succeeds 
to the harm of his fellow-men. G. B. 


The Free Churches. 


“Our free churches” is an expression that instinctively 
comes to the lips of an increasing number of people. 
This was the mode of speech of three different men, one 
of them Dr. Vernon of the Congregational church, on the 
day of the annual meeting of the Unitarian Association. 
We like this name, because it suggests a new and larger 
form of union than any sectarian name can possibly do. 
Let those who love their sectarian names continue to use 
them,—Baptists, or Universalists, or ‘Orthodox,’ or Uni- 
tarians, or any of the numerous bodies which still prefer 
to think in terms of exclusiveness. Why should there 
not be an alternate name to express a very important 
new fact, namely, that there are many churches which 
can best be described as free? ‘Thus, all the Baptists and 
all Congregationalists are quite free in their polity; and 
among these groups of churches there are some as free 
in their thought, if not altogether as advanced, as most 
Unitarian churches have ever been. 

Of course no honest man wishes to get rid of a name, 
provided it is a truly descriptive name, for fear of bear- 
ing opprobrium. ‘The name “Unitarian,’’ however, is 
not descriptive in any important way. Grant that it 
covers splendid implications of the divine unity and of 
human brotherhood; grant, also, that it has certain noble 
traditions; the plain truth remains, that in its history 
and in ordinary thought it stands for an almost forgotten 
theological controversy. Most of us would not go across 
the street to try to convert a Trinitarian to Unitarian 
thought. We should take more pleasure in showing him 
that we and he are one, as regards the contents of our 
thought of God. Being interested in a vast range of 
subjects closer and more practical than this old dogmatic 
issue, we become very tired of using a name that con- 
stantly needs to be explained and reinterpreted, or other- 
wise it misrepresents us. 

Moreover, with all the high traditions of the Uni- 
tarian churches, they naturally but unfortunately fell 
into tHe usual sectarian tendency to a one-sided emphasis 
upon correct thinking (their own kind of “orthodoxy’’). 
Did they forget that it is the business of a church to 
preach a gospel? ‘Too often they seemed not to have 
a gospel. A man could be “a good Unitarian”’, if he 
paid ‘‘one hundred cents on a dollar’ and took his turn 
in serving on the parish jcommittee. Loyalty to your 
group or church is good, but even Prof. Royce tells us 
that something more than this is needed. 

Meantime, a grander view of the church is coming into 
sight. It is related to the thought of the life of God 
abroad in the world under the form of the good will. 
In every department of human enterprise, in social life, 
in industry and business, in politics, in every interna- 
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tional relation, the immense need is of men of determined 
good will. We begin to see that the presence of good 
will anywhere is the presence of God. We seem to be 
dealing with a new power, always indeed present in the 
world, but never before, except in individual instances, 
apprehended or studied or applied. You may call it by 
what name you please,—love, or the Christ-spirit, or hu- 
manity,—the fact is the same, that without it no man is 
truly himself, that without it no valid or effective cir- 
culation of the great social life of the world can take 
place. The fact is, too, that we men never create this 
highest form of life. It comes to us from the everlasting 
fountains. As the old writers would have said, it is ‘“‘of 
the grace of God.’ We only need to open our hearts 
and attune our wills to its coming, and, lo! it takes us up 
in its motion. Something like this is the gospel of the 
modern church. ‘The one work of the church henceforth 
is to keep men in touch with the divine life of the good 
will, through which, as fast as it comes, men see their 
delight in every form of daily useful service, and indeed 
become incapable of doing injustice to any one. In 
short, they catch the idea of living here and now as 
children of the Eternal. 

Let no one say that churches have ever yet been busy 
with the purpose of making good will prevail in the world. 
Say rather that churches of every name have thought 
least of this end, practical and spiritual as it is. They 
have really taught that this is a most distant and well- 
nigh impossible end, that it is too difficult for man, and 
not indeed normal to expect of him. They have taught 
that one only has ever lived this normal human life; and 
that true life is to be looked for in another world. With 
noble exceptions this has been the weight of the teaching 
of the historic church. The call to-day is for a type of 
church such as hardly yet has existed. Give us a church, 
men begin to cry, that shall bring faith, hope, love to 


bear upon common life, that shall abolish injustice and. 


war, create human welfare, and show the secret of happi- 
ness to common men. 

Now the interesting thing to-day is that this very 
gospel is being apprehended and preached and applied 
here and there in churches of every name. Unitarians 
have no monopoly of it. Christians, as such, have no 
monopoly of it. There are noble rabbis who are teach- 
ing it, and Roman Catholics also. There is coming to 
be a real, though as yet invisible, brotherhood of all who 
hold to this faith. It is a faith that tends pre-eminently 
to make men free. Its natural mode of organization will 
be in free churches. The bond of a strong good will is 
the strongest bond that human beings can have. Already, 
wherever there are free churches in polity, the tendency 
shows itself to become free altogether,—free in thought, 
in open-mindedness, in breadth of sympathy, in the dis- 
appearance of prejudice and caste or class feeling, in the 
largeness of outlook and generous activity. The Uni- 
tarian churches, as having come to a considerable degree 
and variety of freedom, enjoy to-day a great opportunity 
to put separateness and divisiveness aside, and to see 
the bigness of the new work of religion into which they 
and others, more than they probably realize, are called 
to enter. 

It is impossible, however, even if it were desirable, that 
others who come to this new view of the nature and 
function of religion should ever care to take our sectarian 
name. ‘This name and all other sect names must lapse 
in due time, the sooner the better, simply by virtue of 
the gradual use of a more truthful and comprehensive 
name. ‘Thus, as fast as earnest-minded Baptists come 
to see that the winning and the prevalence of the life of 
good will is the principal thing, that it is the noblest and 
simplest form of communion with God, and therefore the 
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essence of religion on both the mystic and practical side, 
that it is what Jesus and all the great teachers have 
sought to set forth, they will care little about the mode 
of baptism. So with all of us. Long ago, notable leaders 
of the Unitarian churches, like Channing and Martineau, 
confessed their sorrow that good men should divide from 
one another over questions of the metaphysics of the 
divine nature. In this age of the world especially, no 
large number of people may be expected to take to them- 
selves any name that has been ever associated with sec- 
tarianism or dogma. 

On the other hand, each and-all may take the name of 
the free churches as often as we please without colliding 
with old prejudices, or setting aside altogether and im- 
mediately familiar denominational terms. To say “our 
free churches”’ is descriptive of a larger and more com- 
prehensive unity than has ever yet come. The name is 
no worse for the fact that it looks to the future. It will 
develop its proper subsidiary names as they are needed. 
Its friends will hold a conference of all America one of 
these days, but its meetings will never be named or 
dominated by a single group, and they will be exclusive 
of no church or synagogue or temple which has sympathy 
with its master purpose. C. FSD: 


American Unitarian Association. 
The Schools. 


The president of the Association has the pleasure of 
serving on a number of boards of trustees or directors 
which have charge of educational enterprises under Uni- 
tarian auspices. It has been his custom each summer 
briefly to review the endeavors and prospects of some of 
these schools. 

I. The Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y., has had 
another highly successful year. No marked events have 
taken place, and no new buildings have been constructed, 
but the School has had the largest attendance in its his- 
tory, maintained its high standards, and graduated an ex- 
cellent classin June. It is a testimony to the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the School that the twelve boys of the 
graduating class have entered no less than six different 
colleges. The will of Mrs. Hackley, which carries an 
endowment for the School, has been, after some contest, 
admitted to probate, though the bequests will not be 
paid until the expiration of the time allowed for appeal to 
be taken under the laws of New York. Hackley, under 
the efficient direction of Mr. Gage, and his loyal and 
experienced associates, has now an established place in 
the highest class of American preparatory schools. It 
has a splendid equipment, the best of teachers, a fine 
school spirit and tradition, and a rapidly growing and 
devoted body of graduates. 

II. Proctor Academy, at Andover, N.H., has been 
undergoing, during the last two years, the enlargement 
of its plant, the broadening and deepening of its work, 
and the steady raising of its educational standards. ‘This 
development has been chiefly due to the enlightened 
efforts of the new principal, Mr. Clayton, backed by 
judicious and generous neighbors and friends. Eighty- 
one boys and girls have been enrolled as students during 
the past year, and the scholarship record has been re- 
markably good. ‘The work is carried on in four courses: 
Academic, Agricultural, Commercial, and Domestic Arts. 
In the Practical Arts courses the students contribute to 
the repair and equipment of the school property, and in the 
Domestic Arts courses they contribute in the preparation 
of the food and the care of the buildings. Miss Whiting 
of Newton has made to the school the most acceptable 
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gift of a new house for the principal. The school is in 
need of a new academic building and of contributions for 
the running expenses, and in great need of an endow- 
ment which will make unnecessary the effort to raise these 
annual contributions. 

III. The Tuckerman School for Parish Assistants in 
Boston has had an enrolment of seventeen students, 
seven in the regular courses and the remainder in special 
courses. here has also been an attendance of thirty 
to eighty at the Saturday lectures in Channing Hall. A 
hundred or more different persons, mostly Sunday-school 
teachers and social workers, must therefore have been in 
attendance during the year. There have been presented 
five courses of study continually through the year, namely, 
(1) The Life of Paul, by Mrs. Guild; (2) The Life of 
Jesus, by Miss Johnson; (3) The Study of the Voice in 
English Expression, by Miss Hardwicke; (4) Hygiene, 
by Dr. Stiles; (5) Social Welfare, by a number of differ- 
ent lecturers. To each subject one period a week has 
been given. Shorter courses have been given in Sociology 
by Prof. Spencer; Sanitation, by Prof. Dunn; Philan- 
thropic Problems, by Dr. Brackett and Miss Smith; 
Unitarian History, by Dr. Crooker; Psychology of Relig- 
ion, by Dr. Starbuck; Hebrew Prophecies, by Mr. Law- 
rance; Parish Problems, by Mrs. Guild; Recreation, by 
Miss Hoyle; and on special subjects by a number of 
lecturers. All the students have had experience during 
the year in teaching classes or superintending Sunday- 
schools, and each member has also had experience in so- 
cial work, either in connection with the Associated Chari- 
ties or with some church. ‘This field work is always 
reportedjon and discussed in class. The School has 
enjoyed close co-operation with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education and the Department of Social and 
Public Service of the Association, and with the School 
for Social Workers. 

IV. The Carolina Industrial School carries on its 
work in two branches. At the school at Shelter Neck 
sixty pupils have been enrolled in the Academic and In- 
The Emmerton School at Swansboro 

started with but thirty scholars, as an epidemic of diph- 
theria prevailed in the village. When this danger was 
over, the number of pupils increased to seventy, the 
largest in the history of the School. A night school was 
carried on for pupils who were at work in the daytime, 
and a boys’ club was also successfully conducted. The 
two ministers of the Carolina circuit, Mr. Key at Shelter 
Neck and Mr. Robinson at Swansboro, render valuable 
assistance to the work of the schools. Many gifts’ by 
Northern friends have added to the equipment. Among 
these may be mentioned a large clock for the school- 
house at Shelter Neck; table linen, knives and forks 
for the table at the same school; an upright piano, 
blankets and rugs, a sewing machine, and a portable 
stereopticon. A Boston friend has also provided Dix 
House at Shelter Neck with an excellent range and a 
fifteen-gallon water-tank. A much needed addition has 
been made to Salem Cottage at Swansboro by building 
on two rooms and a pantry. In both schools the farms 
_ have contributed very much to the comfort of the teachers 
and the scholars. ‘The recognition of the Carolina Indus- 
trial School by the educational authorities of North 
Carolina as a valuable influence and aid in the general 
work of the State, and the cordial co-operation and inter- 
est of the State Department of Education have been an 
encouragement. 
These schools are absolutely unsectarian in method and 
spirit, but they were founded and are chiefly maintained 
by Unitarians. The president of the American Uni- 


_ tarian Association is the president of the trustees of three 


a these schools, and in the fourth a member of the 
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Board. Hackley is a first-class boarding-school, fitting 
boys for the best colleges. Proctor is a less expensive 
boarding and day school for both boys and girls. Caro- 
lina is an elementary and industrial school for the white 
children of two communities in Eastern North Carolina. 
Tuckerman is a vocational school, preparing young 
women for educational and philanthropic work in con- 
nection with churches. All four schools deserve the 
hearty interest and co-operation of the ministers and 
people of our free churches. 
SaMvuEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


THE Mexican situation entered upon a new and hope- 
ful phase last week, when Carranza, the chief of the 
Constitutionalists, with Villa and his friends, on the one 
hand, and Francisco Carbajal, provisional president of the 
Mexican Republic, reached a complete agreement to 
suspend hostilities throughout the field of operations. 
This suspension of hostilities was the preliminary step 
to the surrender of the capital to Carranza and the 
retirement of the man who sticceeded Huerta as chief 
executive under the provisions of the protocol signed by 
the mediating powers at Niagara Falls, Ont. In the 
official announcement making the public terms of the ar- 
mistice, Gen. Iturbide, governor of the Federal District, 
indicated that a tentative agreement had been reached 
upon all main issues by the Federals and the Consti- 
tutionalists, and that the rights and safety of all con- 
cerned would be scrupulously safeguarded by both sides 
in the course of their future activities for the restoration 
of complete order in the country. 


ad 


THE European horizon became suddenly overcast with 
the portentous shadow of grave events last week, when 
Austria-Hungary delivered an ultimatum to Servia, de- 
manding a disavowal of the anti-Austrian agitation in 
the little kingdom which culminated recently in the assas- 
sination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand by a Servian in 
Sarayevo, the capital of Bosnia. On Saturday evening, 
when the time for the apologies and pledges specified in 
the ultimatum had expired, it became apparent that the 
question was very far from solution, and that its various 
phases are so far-spreading that the controversy may well 
involve all the great powers and the Balkan states in the 
course of its sinister developments. At the outset the 
Servian attitude of partial resistance was ascribed to the 
support which the government at Belgrade had received 
from St. Petersburg. How far Russia is willing to main- 
tain the recalcitrancy of its Balkan protégé, and the posi- 
tion of the rest of Europe on the issue, were questions to 
which the answer may mean a grave violation of the 
peace of Europe, and perhaps an international war in- 
volving a dozen countries in actual or potential hostilities. 


& 


Ir appears to be a fixed conviction in Vienna that the 
anti-Austrian campaign in Servia is not only connived 
at, but actually encouraged by Russia, which is anxious to 
destroy the prestige of Austria-Hungary in the countries 
of Southeastern Europe. In this connection it is re- 
called at Vienna that the comments of the official press 
at the time of the assassination of the archduke were 
not only hostile to Austria, but openly expressed approval 
of the crime of Sarayevo, and threatened the Austrian 
imperial house with further acts of violence in the event 
of the continuation of its anti-Servian methods in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. When the crisis came last week, it 
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was confidently expected at the Ballplatz that Russia’s 
hand would soon appear in the tense situation. ‘These 
expectations were fully justified by Russia’s prompt pro- 
ceeding in suggesting at Vienna a delay in the demand 
against the Russian protégé in the Balkans. 


wt 


At the same time, the indications that the Austro- 
Servian crisis was destined to become a test of strength 
between the Triple Alliance, of which Austria-Hungary 
is a member, and the Triple Entente, in which Russia is 
a partner, became marked in the initial moments of the 
controversy. The press quickly conveyed unofficial as- 
surances from Berlin that Austria’s course had the hearty 
approval, although not the previous knowledge, of the 
German government. The popular feeling in Germany 
on the general question of Russia’s position in European 
affairs was plainly shown by a series of anti-Russian 
demonstrations in several cities upon the publication 
of the news that Russia, by its support of clamorous Ser- 
via, had challenged the power of the Triple Alliance. 
The temper of the German people at the moment may 
be better understood when it is remembered that for 
several months the German press has been engaged in 
a campaign of denunciation against Russia in resentment 
of a succession of petty acts of severity which Germans 
have been disposed to think were designed to emphasize 
_ Russia’s official contempt for Germany since the second 
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THE attitude of the various Balkan states outside of 
Servia toward the alignment of forces in the new problem 
is another grave element in an extremely disquieting sit- 
uation. It is believed in Europe that the allies of Servia 
in the second Balkan war will stand by that country in 
its present difficulty. On the other hand, it is expected 
confidently that Bulgaria, which naturally would have 
been Servia’s ally in any action involving the peril of a 
military movement by Austria, will now stand aside 
awaiting the opportune moment for a recovery of part 
of the Macedonian territory which logically belonged to 
Bulgaria, but which Servia seized by force of arms in the 
second Balkan war, in contravention of its solemn treaty 
pledges: Russia evidently relies upon Roumania and 
Greece to insure Bulgaria’s neutrality while Servia is 
dealing with Austria. But the ability of Roumania to co- 
operate with Greece may be set down as uncertain in 
view of the marked coolness that has arisen recently be- 
tween the two countries as a result of Greek excesses 
upon Roumanians in Macedonia. 


ws 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, it is evident, has chosen for its 
campaign against Slavic agitations a moment which it 
considers opportune in its international aspect. Great 
Britain is facing the peril of civil war in Ulster. Russia 
is suppressing a great industrial strike, which has betrayed 
a marked revolutionary character. France is dragging 
itself through a national scandal of peculiarly unsavory 
nature in the trial of Mme. Caillaux, the wife of the former 
premier, for the murder of Gaston Calmette, the editor 
of Figaro. ‘Thus all three members of the Triple Entente 
are preoccupied more or less with problems that require 
their earnest attention at home. In addition, Russia is 
suffering from an unusually wide-spread economic crisis. 
On the other hand, the members of the Triple Alliance 
are in fairly good condition for action. Germany is in 
an especially favorable position in an economic and a 
military sense. Italy is not more than usually in a 
troubled frame of mind. In Austria and Hungary the 
economic and military situation is normal. 
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Brevities, 


The practical difference between a fool and a wise man 
is that the fool continues to repeat the same mistake, 
while the wise man only makes it once. 


While the physical development of man may reach its 
utmost limit, it is certain that no limit can be placed to 
the possible intellectual, moral, and spiritual evolution 
of man’s nature. 


Summer schools and social service meetings of all kinds 
are now being held in college grounds as never before, 
thus bringing the educational advantages of these higher 
institutions into close touch with the needs of the youth 
and people of our land. 


The essence of the vacation season is change,—a change 
of environment, the greater the better; a change of 
people, scenery, and occupation, of the habitual ideas 
and feelings, from work to play, from tension to release. 
Blessed vacation! Who does not need and welcome it? 


In the Christian Register of July 2, a short article en- 
titled “Anarchy in the Church’’ was wrongly credited. 
It was the close of a sermon on “The Spirit of Anarchy,” 
by Rev. William Safford Jones of Newport, and it may 
be had in printed form. We are glad to call to it the 
attention of our readers. 


The numbers of young American Jews not familiar 
with Yiddish, and altogether out of sympathy with the 
peculiar diction of the old ritual, are constantly larger. 
Dr. Samuel Schechter, president of the United Synagogue 
of America, says, ‘The sermon must be in English if 
traditional Judaism is to become intelligible to the younger 
generation of Jews in this country.”’ 


A recent book, entitled “‘The Tragedy of Education,” 
is suggestive of an acknowledged present disparity be- 
tween the highest ideal of education and that system and 
method with which we are most familiar. All the critics 
of our modern educational methods may not be justified, 
but their number and earnestness would seem to suggest 
a growing demand for something better, some nearer 
approach to the ideal education. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Dr. Barton at the Isles of Shoals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I wish all our Unitarian people might be informed of 
the testimony borne by Dr. William E. Barton, at the 
Isles of Shoals, as to the influence of contributions to 
foreign missions in quickening home churches. 

Dr. Barton is an eminent Congregationalist preacher 
and writer. For some time past he has been pastor of 
a large church in Oak Park (Chicago), and editor of 
The Advance, the Chicago organ of Western Congrega- 
tionalism. He was at the Isles of Shoals on July 14, and 
heard Dr. Wendte’s able paper on “ Present Missionary 
Problems and Possibilities in the Orient,’’ pointing out 
the difference between the old idea of foreign missions 
and the new, and showing the wide-open door that exists 
for Liberal Christian Missions in Japan, China, and India. 
Being called upon, Dr. Barton followed Dr. Wendte’s 
paper with a cordial and unequivocal endorsement of 
its spirit and positions, and also gave some interesting 
testimony of his own. His Oak Park church supports 
two American missionaries (of course, of the advanced 
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type) in Turkey, and raises for the same the sum of 
$4,000 annually. This contribution for foreign work, he 
told us, not only accomplishes results of great value 
abroad, but is also the most fruitful for good at home of 
any money raised by his church. It opens to his people, 
as nothing else does, a world vision. It gives them a 
sense of doing something large, generous, unselfish, for 
humanity as a whole, and thus it inspires them with a 
feeling of enthusiasm and joy such as they get from no 
other religious effort that they put forth. If he knew 
that the $4,000 which they raise in any given year would 
be lost in the sea and thus not reach the men for whom it 
was intended, he still would feel that it had been more than 
worth while to raise it, because of the good which the 
act of giving it had done to the people of his church from 
whom it came. He declared that always the more his 
people give for work abroad, the more enthusiasm they 
manifest for work at home.. Nothing else so opens their 
hearts, enlarges their ideas, destroys their selfishness, 
and lifts them out of the narrowness and pettiness of 
living for themselves, as does this work for others far 
away who can make them no return. His church had 
been making very large financial expenditures at home, 
and were planning still others to come. The church 
had increased its membership by 130 during the past 
year. This home prosperity and rapid home growth 
he felt would have been impossible without the moral 
enthusiasm and religious consecration created by their 
foreign-mission activity. 

Is not here a lesson which all our Unitarian churches 
will do well to take to heart? 
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J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
New York, N.Y. 


Our Kindergarten Pioneer. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


In a letter from Lenox, Sophia, wife of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, once wrote: ‘‘As I sit and look on these moun- 
tains, so grand and flowing in the illimitable blue, beyond 
and over, I seem to realize with peculiar force that bounti- 
ful fathomless heart of Elizabeth, forever disappointed, but 
forever believing; sorely baffled, yet never bitter; robbed 
day by day, yet giving again from an endless store; more 
sweet, more tender, more serene, as the hours pass over 
her, though they may drop gall instead of flowers on this 
unguarded heart.” 

This noble tribute of a sister is full of meaning to the 
friends of this wonderful Elizabeth, the kindergarten 
pioneer Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, and especially to 
those who knew her in her mellow, beautiful later years. 
Few people have possessed so gracious a power as she of 
giving themselves to a cherished cause or individual, 
without thought of recompense, without other considera- 
tion than the benefit of the object or person for whom 
the sacrifice was made. 

It was my good fortune to enjoy more than a decade 

of intimate intercourse with her. I was introduced to her, 
' in the summer of 1873, by that delightful member of the 
Brook Farm family, Miss Fanny L. Macdaniel, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made two years earlier at Loretto Con- 
vent, Niagara Falls, Ontario, where we were summer 
boarders together. Miss Fanny, then past the three-score 
milestone, was light of step, graceful of carriage, and 
youthful in spirit, and I, who was but half her age, wist- 
fully hoped that if I ever reached her years I might be 
swayed by as lofty ideals, as glowing enthusiasms as hers. 
A new revelation was vouchsafed me when I met Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, who was at the time in her seventieth 
. Such limitless energy as hers, such boundless trust 
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in God and in man, such enthusiastic passion for every 
good purpose, has rarely been known. Eternal youth 
seemed to be hers, and she soon held me captive. 

For several years I passed some time in her society each 
summer or autumn, now in Boston, now in Cambridge or 
Concord, and always with profit and joy. Those were 
proud moments when I appeared in the streets with her 
hanging heavily on my arm, and often, while making me 
some precious confidence, compelling me to stand still 
while she emphasized her remarks by gesticulating ex- 
citedly with her disengaged hand. When we were in some 
crowded thoroughfare, it required no little ingenuity to 
avoid a catastrophe. 

In the hospitable Cambridge home of her sister Mary, 
Mrs. Horace Mann, sitting beside me on a sofa and hold- 
ing my hand, Miss Elizabeth told me about the first time 
Hawthorne had found courage to call at the Peabody 
house after the long period of retirement that had followed 
his graduation at Harvard and return to his early home. 
It was in Salem, one rainy evening, and she sat at a table, 
absorbed in Flaxman’s ‘‘Dante,” that had just arrived 
from the publisher. Suddenly she became conscious of a 
presence that seemed to fill the room. Looking up she 
beheld, on the threshold of the door leading to the hall, a 
young man, handsome as a radiant Apollo, with the 
glowing eyes of an inspired poet. It was Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. He was the shyest of men, but she quickly put 
him at hisease. In the long walks and talks that resulted 
from this beginning, and prior to his love-romance with 
Sophia, she did much to stimulate his confidence in his 
own gifts. 

Among my choice possessions are many letters from 
this dear Miss Elizabeth, testifying to her loving heart, her 
tireless activity, and her lack of order as well, for only two 
of them are dated. They betray, too, my own careless- 
ness for having destroyed the envelopes without transfer- 
ring from them the postmark dates. Luckily, there are 
various events that indicate the periods to which the 
precious missives belong. In the earliest days of our 
acquaintance they begin ‘“‘My dear Miss Woodward,”’ 
later, “‘My dear friend” and ‘“‘My dear Auber,’—this 
from ‘‘ Auber Forestier,” the pen-name I then used. 

In one of my earliest letters from her, acknowledging 
the receipt of my translation from the German, published 
late in 1873, of Robert Byr’s “Struggle for Existence,’”’ she 
wrote: ‘‘I read it at one sitting, finishing it at half-past 
two inthe morning. It is very spirited and refreshing. I 
was glad the ‘struggle for life’ ended in the ‘communion of 
love,’ which is the true life of the human being.” 

She was pleased with any little attention paid her. 
In a Christmas letter, after I had sent her my “Echoes 
from Mist Land: The Nibelungen Lay revealed to 
Lovers of Romance and Chivalry,” which appeared in 
1877, she wrote: “I have never sufficiently thanked you 
for your book, which I lend my grandnephews to read, 
and shall leave in my will to my little splendid Francis 
Hawthorne Lathrop. His mother, my darling Rose, 
is here at Concord, at the old Hawthorne homestead,— 
the Wayside,—which is a very lovely place. I wish you 
could see it. Why cannot you?” 

This idolized little Francis, in whom his great-aunt 
found a strong resemblance to his grandfather Hawthorne, 
did not inherit the book. In a later letter are these 
words: ‘I have been intending to write, but have been 
much absorbed in my niece Rose’s angel child, whom 
I felt to be an angel while he was here, as much as I do 
now when he is in the bosom of God. He died the 6th 
of February, and I have felt as much bereaved as if it 
were an adult friend, though he was but four years old. 
Emerson describes him, in all particulars, in the ‘Thren- 
ody’ he wrote over his son.” 
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During the Centennial of 1876 Miss Peabody was in 
Philadelphia, in behalf of the kindergarten, and was 
much at my father’s home. I had a message at the 
time from Rose’ Lathrop, who begged me to see that 
Aunt Elizabeth was suitably attired when she appeared 
among the people, and, above all, to be sure that the 
pretty lace cap Rose herself had made was not awry, 
with its flowers in the wrong place. 

While she was in Philadelphia Dom Pedro, emperor 
of Brazil, sought her advice about introducing the kin- 
dergarten into his kingdom. In quest of her he rang 
my father’s door-bell one day,—a quiet, unpretending, 
unattended gentleman, as the maid who responded de- 
scribed him. None of the family were at home, nor was 
Miss Peabody within. It was at a neighbor’s that the 
desired interview took place. Thus the house of Wood- 
ward lost its opportunity of entertaining royalty. 

Believing devoutly in the mission of the kindergarten, 
Miss Elizabeth was most zealous in her efforts for it. 
When well advanced in years, she made appeals for it 
at three consecutive sessions, in one day, of an educa- 
tional. convention at Pittsburgh, besides pouring out 
betweenwhiles to willing listeners an unbroken stream 
of words. About ten o’clock in the evening she became 
very faint, and it transpired that she had not eaten a 
morsel the entire day. She looked up guilelessly at the 
friend who promptly provided her with food, and said, 
“Tt is:strange how the spirit, as well as the body, is re- 
vived by a little material nourishment.” 

A group of her former pupils, most of them women 
of means, once invested a sum of money in her name, 
so arranging it that she could draw the interest only. 
Speaking to me of this gift, at a time when she wanted 
money to aid one of her many protégées, she said, ‘‘’The 
girls meant well, but think what good I could do if I 
had a slice of the principal now.’”’ She was sure the 


money would have been returned, for she always had- 


faith in those who interested her, no matter how often 
that faith was abused. 

In her youth intellectual women were not expected 
to pay attention to personal attire, and she acquired a 
colossal disregard for dress. When she was about to 
make her first European trip, her friends purchased a 
suitable outfit for her, that she might appear properly 
clad before her distinguished correspondents. From 
the moment she beheld herself in a long mirror, wearing 
a handsome black silk gown with a costly black lace 
shawl draped about her, after the fashion of the time, 
and a suitable bonnet on her head, she seemed to ex- 
perience a change of heart, and tried to be more particu- 
lar, although her attempts were often sorry ones. La- 
menting to me one day that her nieces were disinclined 
to heed her counsel in regard to their children, she sud- 
denly exclaimed: ‘Dear, never be careless about your 
toilette. It will weaken your influence if you are. Had 
I given more thought to my clothes, many things might 
have been different for me. I was ignorant of all this 
once. Now, I know.” 

The golden days I passed with her in Concord, after 
the Summer School of Philosophy of 1880, led to a new 
departure in my life. At her solicitation I then gave 
my initial musical lecture-recital, which was followed, 
in the autumn of 1881, by appearances before the Boston 
New England Woman’s Club, the Anagnos Institution 
for the Blind, the New York Sorosis, and elsewhere, all 
due to her unwearied endeavors. She set aside my 
ardent thanks, in one of her few dated letters, Jan. 3, 
1882, as follows: “‘I am quite taken aback by your ex- 
pressions of gratitude to me, as I consider that you were 
the benefactor, and I the recipient.” 

Sending me once an English circular that announced 
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an examination conducted by the Froebel Society for 
the Promotion of the Kindergarten System in London, 
she wrote: ‘‘It shows how seriously they are now doing 
the work in England. When I was there in 1872, I 
found no interest there. Now, there are two training 
schools,—one in London and one in Manchester. It 
takes old England long to get on fire, but when it burns 
it burns hot, and America will blaze as soon as it touches 
the train that is laid. Could you but see my corre- 
spondence! I have a dozen letters a day, and all ask for 
English books.” a 

She was constantly busy, ‘‘I am in a mosaic of en- 
gagements,” one letter states; another, “I am still on 
the rampage to find the $10,000 for Dr. Barnard’; and 
another, ““I have yet to write 160 postal cards full of 
matter to as many members of the Froebel Association.” 
When she thought those for whom she cared were 
trampled upon, her usually unperturbed mind could rise 
to towering heights of righteous indignation. ‘I am in 
the greatest rage,’’ she begins a letter informing me that 
Schemerhorn, who had engaged to publish her English 
translation of the Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow’s “ Edu- 
cation by Work,” proposed to shorten it to suit an Amer- 
ican public by ‘‘blotting out the very pith of the work.” 
She had ordered the MS. returned at once, and enclosed 
a letter for me to carry to Lippincott in its behalf, beg- 
ging of me, ‘‘Please dot my i’s and cross my t’s, for I 
have no time.” 

She might have said, ‘“‘Because I cannot easily read 
it over myself,” for her eyesight was beginning to fail 
sadly. A letter from Vinemont, Berks County, Pa., 
where she spent part of a summer about this time, says: 
“Here am I staying on this mountain for another month 
among new friends, with the memories of more than 
seventy years to be meditated upon. I cannot read 
much, but I have read Miss Cobbe’s admirable book on 
the duties of women, the foundation of their rights, and 
a firm, an all-enveloping one.” 

Although she was more than thirty-seven years my 
senior, she and I enjoyed close comradeship. She told 
me her reminiscences of people and events, and of the 
days when she had kept a Boston book-shop, where 
brainy and talented men and women congregated. 
Whenever she became side-tracked in her discursive 
rambles, the touch of my hand on her arm and a few 
words would bring her back to the main road. ‘This led 
her to invite me to pass a winter with her in Boston and 
act as her amanuensis in the preparation of her long- 
planned Memoirs. ‘“‘You could keep me to the point,” 
she said, ‘‘as no one else could. Please come.’’ ‘Tempt- 
ing to me as was this offer I declined it, for, my health 
being poor at the time, I knew my family would object. 
Miss Peabody’s Memoirs remained unwritten, and rare 
pictures of New England life and character died with her. 
It has always been with me a matter of profound regret 
that I failed her, and lost an experience that would have 
been of priceless value to myself and others. 

Growing up in a home atmosphere of culture and 
good literature, where the widest range of topics were 
discussed, Elizabeth Peabody had early opportunities 
of broadening her mind and acquiring studious habits. 
She had ten languages at her command, including Latin 
and Greek, and when she was past sixty learned Polish 
with only grammar and dictionary for her guides. A 
rare facility for grasping the gist of any book or subject 
with which she dealt as student or teacher was hers, and 
she clung to the idea, often put by her into words, that 
‘education should have character for its first aim, and 
knowledge for its second.” 

Her earliest spiritual guide was Dr. Channing, and 
she told me he had ‘‘remained a prevailing influence in 
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all her intellectual and religious experiences.” In what- 
ever spiritual fields she might wander she retained an abid- 
ing faith in the goodness of God and the thought of im- 
mortality. Writing to me of the death of her brother 
Nathaniel, whom she described as the kindest and most 
unselfish of mortals, she said, ‘‘Death must be to him 
a glad surprise, for he was not of hopeful imagination.” 
She was; and a living hope and faith sustained her as 
she went down to the dark valley. Her eyesight had 
been cloudy for a number of years when she died, at 
Jamaica Plain, Jan. 3, 1894, in the ninetieth year of her 
age, with her mind as clear, her spirit as serene, as joy- 
ful, as unselfish as ever. 
Mapison, WIs. 
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Serene. 


This crystal sapphire of the sky 

Is saner far than you and I, 

Who in our passions and our dreams 
Run evermore to wild extremes. 


The pure perfection of the sea 
Lies not in mirth and tragedy, 
But, like the silence of the snows, 
In breadth of beauty and repose. 


God give one moment, ere we die, 
As crystal clear as the blue sky, 
Serene as ocean, white as snow, 
And glowing as the heavens glow. 
—Philip Henry Savage. 


Leaking at the Top. 


The foreword of the Biblical World for June, which we 
print below, seems to us a striking and beautiful example 
of the new spirit that is coming into institutions techni- 
cally “orthodox.” ‘The University of Chicago, under 
Baptist auspices, is doing brave work for the removal of 
some of the prejudices that have heretofore obstructed 
the free course of the Christian religion. The editor 
says:— 

Ships leak at the bottom. Institutions leak at the 
top. With them the best rises and tends to escape unless 
properly conserved. ‘The modern church as an institu- 
tion is subject to this danger. It is losing young and 
vicarious idealists who are ready to sacrifice for the 
cause of Jesus, but who believe that his cause can better 
be served in some other institution than the church. 
And yet they are also children of a mother who, they 
feel, cannot wisely employ them. ‘They are our social 
workers, our playground directors, our municipal re- 
formers, and practically all other leaders in the struggle 
for larger social good. 

Ask these young men and women why they are not 
identified with some church and they will answer you 
frankly. They believe they can do more good in organi- 
zations which have more definitely practical purposes 
and demand no profession of religious belief. 

This answer is not a protest against orthodoxy. Such 
men and women are found no more universally in ‘‘lib- 
eral” churches than in orthodox. ‘Their self-imposed 
ostracism is born of something deeper than the unwill- 
ingness to subscribe to creeds. Their impulses are 
Christian, but theologically they are agnostics. 

Why is the church losing these men and women? 

Partly because they have been told by preachers that 
they cannot accept science and be Christians. 

Partly because the churches with which some of them 
are acquainted have been controlled by men without 
_ knowledge or sympathy with education, who prefer 

reachers who are theologically as narrow-minded as 
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Partly because they have never been taught to think 
their religion in terms of their best thinking. Therefore, 
they believe themselves to be more out of touch with the 
church than they really are. They despair of its future 
because they do not understand its present. 

Partly, one might almost say largely, because they are 
themselves spiritually indifferent. In many cases they 
are altruistic materialists. Religion they hold to be a 
survival of primitive days and to be subordinate to 
ethics. They hold that it is useless to preach the gospel 
to men with empty stomachs, and therefore prefer to 
help people get good housing and good jobs rather than 
a sustaining faith in God and immortality. 

But whatever may be the reasons for the loss of these 
efficient workers, the churches should at least be as 
much interested in them as in the leaders across the seas. 
It has a mission at home to those that are neither de- 
pendent, defective, nor delinquent. Why should the 
church be indifferent to men and women simply because 
they are strong and influential? A religion or any phase 
of a religion which cannot satisfy the intellectual life of 
its time is as surely doomed as a religion which cannot 
master the conscience of its time. One does not need 
to know much history to see this. 

What shall the church do to prevent the loss of these 
modern men and women? 

For one thing, its teachers and preachers must live in 
to-day’s thinking. Homiletical cleverness, oratorical per- 
suasiveness, ecclesiastical authority, will not avail with 
men and women whose eyes have once been used in a 
methodical search for truth. Such honesty may bring 
its possessor bitter experiences, misrepresentation, loss 
of position, but the honesty quite as truly as the blood 
of martyrs has been the seed of the living church. 

Either Christianity will compel the assent of honest 
men of modern training or it is doomed to become in 
America what it is in Europe,—the patron and protégée of 
ignorance. 

Great causes can be hindered by little men. In its zeal 
to save the world, let the church not forget to save its 
own saviors. 


Church Democracy. 


. BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The church service rests on the fundamental biological 
fact that man is a social animal. Indeed, long, long 
before life reached the human branch it began to develop 
the tree communities. The individual began to bind and 
reinforce itself by co-operation. Only the predatory 
animals are solitary. The vicious birds of prey, the 
dangerous brutes that destroy life, wander alone through 
the forests, menacing the lives of others and quarrelling 
among themselves. Darwin has called our attention to 
the fact that all the higher developments of animal life 
are social; that way down on some of the lower branches 
of the tree of life the bee, the ant, the elephant, and the 
beaver have developed a highly organized community 
life. The life of the individual everywhere is imperfect 
and inadequate, it is helpless; but where it makes com- 
mon cause with its fellows it becomes triumphant, aggres- 
sive, and holds its place on the ladder of life. 

So the social needs of the soul make the church a 
necessity; the Sunday service is in a very real sense a 
training-school of society, a drill-ground of the commu- 
nity, a family circle in a growing commonwealth. The 
social benediction is born out of the democratic necessity 
of life, and this necessity is no exceptional, sentimental 
reach of a few dreamers. It is not the last resource of 
the poet and the prophet, but it is based on the scientific 
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fact that “‘we are all members of one body,” that per- 
force ‘‘we are our brother’s keeper,” that it is as true 
of the man as it is of the bee that his individual life is 
fractional, imperfect, inadequate, and unsatisfactory. 

My first great claim for the morning service is that, 
partial, inadequate, and narrow as it is, rimmed round 
about by dogmatism and pride, exclusive and sancti- 
monious as it is in its conceits, yet it is still the most 
democratic thing going, the most inclusive and compre- 
hensive fellowship reached by man. ‘The narrowest 
church has broader lines than the broadest club ever 
organized. The most dogmatic church has a more in- 
clusive fellowship than the most triumphant lodge ever 
attempted. ‘Take the best of the clubs, lodges, secret 
societies, fraternities, sororities, political, commercial, and 
labor organizations,—every one of them is bound round 
about by the barbed wire fences of constitutions, by- 
laws, committees, blackballs, and whatnot. Even in the 
highest and finest realization, the home, there is confess- 
edly a boundary line that runs through, dividing young 
from old, and oftentimes a most ungracious boundary 
line that divides mother from father, brother from sister, 
parent from child. So democracy, driven to its last 
resort, finds its lodgment in the house of religion, where, 
to a degree, the age line is eliminated, where surely the 
sex line is ignored, and where, more successfully than in 
any other compact in the world, social lines disappear 
and society demarcations are obliterated. Stop a while 
and realize how life is bisected and dissected by lines 
which exist only in the conceits and fictions of organized 
society. Says Emerson :— 


“Tine in Nature is not found, 
Unit and universe are round.” 


Yet almost all of the social forces outside of the religions 
assume the fact that there cannot be, outside the home, 


any social compact where all ages, social distinctions, and . 


sex lines disappear. 

The democracy of the church is vindicated by the very 
periodicity of it, the routine of it. It is not only “line 
upon line and precept upon precept”’ in scripture, prayer, 
and hymn, but it is face to face, neighbor to neighbor, 
handshake to handshake, week after week, which lays 
the foundations of a comradeship more real, more genu- 
ine, and more lasting than any other yet achieved by 
man. I make this claim for all organized religion, from 
the great Mother Church of us all, where peasant and 
prince, queen and vagrant enter freely through the same 
portal and find a common level on their knees in the 
presence of instituted religion. ‘This is no fanciful picture. 
Were all the other claims of the Catholic Church to fade 
and fall, its magnificent democracy holds. In so far as 
it is better able to obliterate lines than any of its children 
churches, in so far is its place in human society secure, 
and its mission in the future, as in the past, certain. 

This claim for the church is no poetic stretch of the 
imagination; it is the experience of commonplace human 
nature. It is not the need or the achievement of saints. 
Take any two human beings, strip them of their clothes, 
whether the clothes be dry goods or dogmas, strip them 
of their conventional peculiarities, dip them into the 
great ocean of reality, and they look very much alike, and 
they will recognize each other as brothers. If you go 
deeper than the dry goods of it, you will find that the 
community is clothed through and through with theo- 
logical draperies. If you and I do not agree about deep 
water baptism, we break as we enter the church across 
the way. If you and I do not agree about the meta- 
physics of the Trinity, we must separate at the vestibule 
of the neighboring church. If you and I are not familiar 
with and are unwilling to submit to certain symbols 
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and signs, if we cannot conscientiously dip our hand into 
the “holy water,” and kneel and pray in the proper 
places, we must separate over there. But there are 
great vicissitudes and experiences of life wherein all this 
trumpery of ecclesiastical formulas and theological dis- 
tinctions are stripped off, and, in the recognition of a 
deeper kinship, we know each other as brothers and 
sisters. 

Let us look at some of these grand fundamental unities 
of human nature. 

First, there comes the unity of sin, of wickedness. 
“There goes Richard Baxter were it not for the grace 
of God,” said-an old Puritan father when he saw a man 
on the way to the gallows,—and he spoke the last cold 
word of science. Why is it that judges on the bench and 
doctors, whose business it is to know the dark and seamy 
side of life, to acquaint themselves first-hand with the 
crimes and weaknesses of human nature, are the most 
benignant in their judgments of the weak and vicious? 
The judges of America are the expositors of the science 
we call criminology. They contribute the facts to those 
who would revise our court practice and rearrange our 
delinquency laws. Yesterday I talked with the chief 
justice of our municipal court, and was first entertained, 
then thrilled with his story of this new thing they are 
introducing into the courts, this psychotherapy, this in- 
quiry into the physical and psychical condition of the 
prisoner at the bar. And he reminded me that since 
this scientific method has been in operation in his courts 
40 per cent. of delinquents have been found to be men- 
tally defective, and that what they needed was not pun- 
ishment, but treatment. ‘They are not sinful, but sick 
mentally, spiritually, and physically. We are all more 
or less sick. We are all insane on some point or another. 
It is only a question of degree. So at last we come to 
the great democracy of weakness, brooded over by the 
divine angel of shame. 

Then, again, we come into the common democracy of 
pain, with all its attendant ills and sorrows. By the side 
of the open grave we are all brothers and sisters. We 
all know the pangs one way or another of orphanage, the 
agony that comes through death. Into this’ profound 
democracy of sorrow the church welcomes us, and guards 
and guides us in it. 

But we are brothers and sisters not only by virtue of 
our weakness, our pains and sorrows. Sin and crime 
are not the greatest levellers. The conception of a 
Church of All Saints is fine, but the conception of a 
Church of All Souls is finer. We are democratized by 
our virtues, by the sublime ideals that move us, by the 
dreams that lure us upward. In fact it is our virtues 
and not our vices that make us most democratic. It is 
our loves and not our hates that lie at the foundation 
of communion and organization. It is a poor sociology 
that places the strength of a nation in its soldiers, or 
upon its battle armament. Society did not begin, as the 
old text-books used to say, on the battlefield. It was 
not the man on horseback, not the patriarch that could 
marshal the greatest number of husky sons, that laid 
the foundation of civilized society, but it was the loves 
of the fireside, the affections of the home. The only 
conception of the State that will stand the test of prog- 
ress is that which considers it as the larger home, the 
wider family circle. 

Thus the church becomes the larger sitting-room, the 
extension of the parlor,—a place of talking, as the word 
implies. It is when we come into the realm of the ideal, 
the sanctification of loves, that we grow democratic and 
come into a fellowship which the church typifies. And 
this is the condition of all progress and life. 

Thus the social benediction of all churches, imperfect 
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as churches are, is a benediction that reconsecrates those 
who come within its gates to the fellowship of ideas and 
ideals. It enlists the individual in a campaign for virtue. 
It augments the poor vacillating will of the weak ones, 
those with inadequate resisting power, with the strength 
that comes from the touch of elbows, the momentum of 
a moving column or a line travelling abreast. The social 
benediction is that which gives us courage to tackle jobs 
that are worth while, which otherwise would drive us to 
despair, from which we run away in dismay.— Unity. 


Idealism or Progressivism.* 


BY RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


Under the label of ‘idealism’ I have here loosely 
grouped not only tendencies that are ordinarily so termed, 
but also tendencies that would usually be labelled prag- 
matism, mysticism, or absolutism. The common ground 
among these tendencies is the ontological status of the 
religious ideal. ‘There is an important difference of 
method and argument between the version which would 
assert that “the ideal is the real’? and the version which 
would assert that ‘‘the real is the ideal.” ‘The exponents 
of the former version would contend that ideals have 
ontological validity in proportion to the degree of satis- 
faction they afford. The very fact that an idea does 
express desire, aspiration, or hope would be taken as 
giving it a certain guarantee of truth. The exponents 
of the latter version would propose rather to render the 
ideal consonant with reality in its ultimate metaphysical 
aspect, or would find the ideal and the real in one deeper 
experience of the ideal-real. Thus Prof. Hocking would 
mean by reality “that which first is, and afterward is in 
accord with our purposes,” by which he means, if I mis- 
take him not, that reality prescribes our purposes. For 
reality to be independent of man means that man is 
dependent on reality. Although I shall be dealing im- 
mediately with this latter version, I shall have in mind 
the fundamental contention common to both versions— 
the contention, namely, that the supreme reality and the 
supreme ideal are one and the same thing. 

Prof. Hocking thus records his acceptance of reality as 
the proper locus of religious values: “I believe, with 
McTaggart, that men have no right to the satisfactions 
which their religion affords them except as they earn 
that right by successful metaphysical thought. We 
cannot pass at once from our needs to the satisfaction 
thereof, without considering what that reality is from 
which we must obtain satisfaction. ‘What people 
want,’ says McTaggart, ‘is a religion they can believe 
to be true’; than which nothing could be better said. ... 
God can be of any worth to man only in so far as he is a 
known God.” 

In what sense then is God known? Hocking’s fun- 
damental argument runs somewhat as follows: To know 
at all is to know socially. -In knowing nature I share 
the content of other minds, and am acquainted with 
other minds as fellow-knowers. As our author expresses 
it, ““we look at nature through the eyes of a social world.” 
“This present world of nature 7s known by me as being, 
in just this sense, a common world: it seems to me, in- 
deed, that it is not otherwise known—that is, that a knowl- 
edge of Other Knower is an integral part of the simplest 
knowledge of Nature itself.’ God, I take it, appears 
upon the scene at the point at which Other Mind is cap- 
italized; which is the point at which cognitive compan- 
ionship is correlated with the permanent and orderly 
system of nature. 


_ * These extracts are taken from an article in the 
Review, entitled ‘Contemporary 


uly number of the Harvard Theo- 
Philosophies of Religion.” 
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But to be God in the religious sense this absolute and 
unfailing Other Mind must reconcile me unqualifiedly 
to my world. It must enable me to find perfection in 
things as they are, to find the most real also the most 
good. “‘We must find some worth in God,” says Hocking, 
“that we cannot find in the forward look of evolution... . 
We must be free to open ourselves, wholly, in imagina- 
tion and in fact, if need be, to the whole of human experi- 
ence.” In short, though we know all that there is to be 
known, we must have no regrets. But how does the 
existence of a Knower of the cosmic order make this pos- 
sible? ‘There is only one clear answer that I can gather 
from our text. ‘‘The presence of a companion Mind, 
standing outside the arena of human effort with its con- 
trasts of good and evil, may be found in experience to 
transmute evil into good.” ‘‘That pain which is taken in 
common, like effort which is carried on in common, is 
found through the association to lose its hardness.”” In 
other words, whatever be the misery of existence or the 
tragedy of the spectacle it affords, God and I can endure 
it together. Like bereaved parents, we may extract a 
last consolation from the fact that we have each other. 

In addition to this bare presence, gratifying to my 
social instincts, God is said to possess a certain moral 
value or “‘justice”’ in his impartiality, ‘“‘a justice which so 
strongly resembles an indifferent treatment of the right- 
eous and the unrighteous.’’ How this detachment and 
impartiality is distinguished from the indifference of fate 
or mechanism is not clear. Even granting the author’s 
doubtful claim that the essential morality of man is “that 
he make himself universal,’ one does not see that man is 
brought to this escape from his “‘self-enclosedness”’ any 
more effectually by the idea of a being that contemplates 
“the contrasts of good and evil” from above, than by 
such an idea of these contrasts as might be afforded by 
any secular generalization. And here, except for those 
who are privileged to enter into the mystical conscious- 
ness, the account of religious values ends. God is ‘‘an 
Other Mind,” an individual Subject, wholly active,” 
“the Eternal Substance ... known as such,” ‘‘the Eter- 
nal Order of things,” “that which does whatever sub- 
stance is found to do.” The net advantage which accrues 
to man from the existence or knowledge of such a being is, 
apart from the immediate cognitive value itself, the 
moralizing value of detachment and the social value of a 
companion in misery. For the rest, one is left to acquire 
a taste for things as they are, or a poise of mind that shall 
enable one to face the facts without flinching. Except 
for the social value itself, these values are simply the 
values which man may manage to earn whatever be the 
specific nature of the world; and the social nature, as here 
defined, guarantees nothing whatsoever except a social 
relation as such. Its value would be great only in case of 
great extremity, or in case love could be so exclusively 
bestowed upon this abstract object as to make all other 
losses negligible. 

We are told, whoever, that God has a “responsiveness 
of his own,’’ a superlative lovableness, I take it, in which 
all values are somehow caught up and preserved, and that 
“herein lies the immediate experience of the personality 
of God.” But here again we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as I fear must always be the case when we look to 
the report of the mystical consciousness. ‘“‘I shall always 
be more certain that God is, than what he is.” ~ ‘“Man 
knows well that he is not alone; he does not know so 
well in what companionship he is.” “May it be that the 
mystic is more sure that he is sure than of what he is sure— 
except that he is sure of God and of his own relation to 
God?’’ I gather from the balance of the text as well as 
from these admissions, that the mystical experience is 
essentially an experience of conviction. For some reason 
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our author holds that “in these matters, the that actually 
precedes the what, both in time and in importance.” 
Why there should be any importance whatsoever in in- 
tensity of conviction so long as there is doubt as to its 
object, is difficult to see, unless indeed one falls back upon 
the hygienic value of the state itself. In any case, the 
mere existence of a peculiarly intense state of conviction 
which may attach itself to different objects cannot be 
regarded as evidence for any of these objects, and irresist- 
ibly suggests a subjective explanation. 

There is the best of authority, as well as of evidence, 
for regarding mysticism as a type of emotionality, a 
subjective form of conviction, in which any content may 
be presented or any object judged. Mysticism may, as 
James has pointed out, be ascetic or self-indulgent, dual- 
istic or monistic, personal or impersonal, naturalistic as 
with Walt Whitman, or supernaturalistic as with Saint 
Augustine or Bunyan. ‘‘The fact is,’’-concludes James, 
“that the mystical feeling of enlargement, union, and 
emancipation has no specific intellectual content what- 
ever of its own. It is capable of forming matrimonial 
alliance with material furnished by the most diverse 
philosophies and theologies, provided only they can find 
a place in their framework for its peculiar emotional 
mood.” ‘The ideas precipitated by mystical experiences 
re-echo the normal experiences or thoughts of the time. 
Their importance or truth may be realized for the first 
time, but they are not original. ‘‘Generally speaking,” 
says Hoffding, “they have their source in the circle of 
traditional ideas with which the subject was already 
familiar, but which he had previously disregarded.” 
Thus Bunyan says of his Christian inspiration: ‘‘This 
made a strange seizure on my spirit; it brought light with 
it, and commanded a silence in my heart of all those 
tumultuous thoughts that before did use, like masterless 
hell-hounds, to roar and bellow and make a hideous noise 
within me. 
forsaken and cast off my soul.’? Can one doubt that 
Bunyan in another age and environment and with an- 
other dogmatic tradition, would have interpreted the 
same experience in other terms? 

The conviction itself is more simply accounted for 
than by the reality of the object which it reports. Is 
there any one who has not had an inspirational or ec- 
static dream, from which he has, alas, awakened; or a 
flash of insight that has felt profound only to turn stale 
or commonplace upon reflection? Can any one dis- 
tinguish such illusory experiences from veridical in- 
sight except by the rationalizing consciousness? If the 
mystical experience is to be regarded as cognitive, it 
must be tested in sober moments of observation and 
analysis. Taken in its immediacy, it is equivocal and 
variable. That religious beliefs should assume a mys- 
tical intensity and vividness is well, provided they be true. 
There is a bathos in clearness and articulation, but there 
is no other purge from the confusion and error to which 
moods of inspiration are otherwise liable. The objection 
to an appeal to the mystical experience lies not only in 
the. doubtfulness or emptiness of its report, but in its dis- 
crediting of the critical consciousness, so hardly won and 
so incomparably important. 

In leaving this type of religious philosophy, let me 
restate in a word what seems to me to be its character- 
istic defect. We are to identify the consummation of 
hope with the totality of things as they are. But to 
accomplish this unnatural union, it proves necessary 
either to cultivate an acquiescence in things as they are, 
an acquiescence that may be tinged with a sort of sub- 
limated love, provided reality be conceived as content 
of a universal mind; or to abandon the ordinary canons 
and tests of thought and acquire a mood of ecstatic con- 
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viction to which one imputes the maximum both of truth 
and value. In the first case, one adjusts hope to reality, 
which is always possible theoretically and even psycho- 
logically in the worst of worlds. Such an equilibrium 
is gained by the abandonment of all values save one’s 
personal peace of mind. In the second case, one loses 
sight both of reality and of values, or at least of all values 
save the sensuous value of the ecstatic state itself. This 
type of religious philosophy, no less than the last, is a 
counsel of desperation, a last resort. I will not say that 
it is unjustifiable, but only that it is to be held in reserve 
until another possibility has beem.canvassed. ‘This other 
possibility is the responsiveness of the cosmic reality to 
our concrete empirical preferences. I say ‘‘responsive- 
ness” because I take it to be self-evident that our em- 
pirical interests are not already realized in the existing 
nature of things. But is there ground for believing that 
cosmic reality will eventually let us have our way; or 
that our interests may be efficacious and in the long run 
triumphant? Whatever be the answer, of one thing I 
feel certain, namely, that a favorable answer would be 
the best news that philosophy could report. 

By ‘‘progressivism,” I mean a philosophy of religion 
that justifies the naive and daily practical hope that we 
may some day have those particular things which we 
want, such as wisdom, power, harmony, long life, virtue, 
friends, universal happiness, together with the removal 
of fear, pain, sin, death, and all the innumerable miseries 
that now beset us. If it could be shown that some hope 
of this empirical and differential kind is well founded, 
there would be so much the less need of the consolations 
of religion, or these consolations could be reserved to 
offset the residual misgivings that would abundantly 
remain. 

Hobhouse’s ‘‘Development and Purpose” is an in- 
spiring example of patient philosophical research. Some 
twenty-six years ago, dissatisfied with what he took to be 
the theoretically premature and morally confusing spirit- 
ual philosophy of the Anglo-Hegelians, the author set to 
work to study the actual course of natural evolution, 
with special reference to the development of mind in 
animals and man, and the development of the human 
mind and will as exhibited in the history of society. ‘The 
results of these investigations he published in two works: 
“Mind in Evolution” (1901), and ‘‘ Morals in Evolution” 
(1906). In 1896 he had already published the result 
of his examination of fundamental concepts (‘‘Theory of 
Knowledge’’), especially as to the nature of mechanical 
causation and organism. He now gives us the larger 
generalizations which he believes the results of his pre- 
vious special studies to justify. He presents his con- 
clusion, he says, ‘“‘not as something which is to satisfy 
all emotional cravings or end all intellectual doubts, not 
because it is artistically complete or even because it is 
proved with demonstrative certainty, but merely on the 
humble and prosaic ground that, on a complete and im- 
partial review of a vast mass of evidence, it is shown to be 
probably true.” 

The conclusion falls into two parts, that based more 
strictly on “‘a comprehensive review of experience,” 
and that attained by the analysis of the conception of 
causality. ‘The review of experience establishes, in the 
author’s judgment, the central place of self-conscious 
mind in natural evolution. The first stage is the de- 
velopment of mind, and the second the development by 
mind. Blind struggle and natural selection may have 
been the chief factors in bringing about the existence of 
man, but, once established and enabled to function in its 
own characteristic manner, the human mind has intro- 
duced a new principle of correlation and harmony. ‘The 
guarantee of the permanence of achievements of this 
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type lies in the mind’s power to assimilate and regu- 
late those very forces which would otherwise disint grate 
and annul it. “Only if mind should once reach the 
point at which it could control all the conditions of its 
life, could this danger be permanently averted. Now it 
seemed to me that it is precisely on this line that modern 
civilization has made its chief advance, that through 
science it is beginning to control the physical conditions 
of life, and that on the side of ethics and religion it is 
forming those ideas of the unity of the race, and of the 

- subordination of law, morals, and social constitutions gen- 
erally to the needs of human development, which are the 
conditions of the control that is required.” 

The transition from this empirical generalization of 
history to the more fundamental or metaphysical view 
is made by an analysis of the conception of mechanism 
and teleology. An examination of the action of the 
organism reveals a determination of part by whole, and 
of present by future. In life, action is determined not 
merely a tergo and indifferently, but by its tendency to 
produce specific effects upon co-ordinate processes. We 
thus reach the definition of a purpose as ‘“‘a cause condi- 
tioned in its operation by its own tendency,” and of an 
organic unity as a group of such causes governed by “‘the 


tendency of their combination towards a certain result.’ 


This same modus operandi is characteristic of mind and 
of society. Is it also characteristic of the cosmic process 
as a whole? Hobhouse concludes that the larger syn- 
thetic operations of nature cannot otherwise be ex- 
plained. I cannot here enter into the merits of the ar- 
gument. He concludes that “‘the evolutionary process 
can be best understood as the effect of a purpose ‘slowly 
working itself out under limiting conditions which it 
brings successively under control.”’ Both the empirical 
and the analytical arguments lead us “‘to conceive the 
world-process as a development of organic harmony 
through the extension of control by Mind operating under 
mechanical conditions which it comes by degrees to 
master.’ I shall not attempt to argue the strictly phil- 
osophical questions. Let me say only that a more care- 
ful, well-reasoned, and convincing examination of the 
question of purposiveness and progress it would be 
difficult to find. But what shall be said of the religious 
value of this type of philosophy? 

First, as to its results. It attributes to the cosmic 
reality an actual working tendency in a forward direction 
coincident with man’s hopes of first intent. It prom- 
ises the fulfilment, through the complicity of the cosmic 
order, of those ends for which men are actually exerting 
themselves. It does not promise something else, or offer 
consolation for inevitable failure, or teach renunciation, 
but encourages the belief that the enterprise of civiliza- 
tion in which men are actually engaged, civilization with 
its concrete and specific values, will succeed in that his- 
torical future towards which its efforts are directed. It 
not only defines reality as friendly to man, but as friendly 
__ to man’s actual interests. Furthermore, it endows man 
3 himself with power to make his way. Instead of teach- 

ing man’s dependence on a power to whom he should be 
grateful for small favors, whom he should love as the dog 
licks the hand of the master that beats him, it teaches 
that the masterful will moves in him, giving assurance 
to his hopes and strength to his hands. 
5 This philosophy confirms not only the hopes of man, 
but also his moral judgment. Man is not asked to adjust 
his ideals to reality, but to persist in his ideals. He is 
encouraged to pursue with better heart and with a broader 
cosmic outlook the same end that moves him to earn his 
living, support his family, make much of himself, and 
exert to improve the state of mankind. These 
motives are taken up into what Chesterton calls 
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“‘the oldest and the best of all causes, the cause of creation 
against destruction, the cause of yes against. no, the cause 
of the seed against the stony earth, and the star against 
the abyss.” The religion which here finds justification 
is that religion of service which received its classic formu- 
lation a generation ago in the essays of John Stuart Mill. 
“A virtuous human being,” he said, ‘“‘assumes in this 
theory the exalted character of a fellow-laborer with the 
Highest, a fellow-combatant in the great strife; contribut- 
ing his little, which by the aggregation of many like him- 
self becomes much, towards that ascendency and ulti- 
mately complete triumph of good over evil.” 

A word, finally, as to the method of religious philosophy 
which is represented by this work of Hobhouse. Its 
great merit, quite apart from the correctness of its results, 
lies in its clear recognition of comparative values. The 
values of reality itself, as these bear upon the actual 
human interest at stake, are of first and most momentous 
importance. And second in importance is correct knowl- 
edge of this reality, in order that man may guide his 
action aright. The subjective and imaginative values 
must not be allowed to obscure the importance of the’ 
values of reality and true belief. Not that I would for 
a moment wish to discredit the values of fancy and sub- 
jectivity, or, for that matter, rob man of any atom of 
comfort which his faculties may enable him to extract 
from his lot. But it would be fatuous to seek consolation 
so long as, or wherever, it is possible to remove the need 
for it. If the spectacle of existence and destiny be un- 
endurable, by all means let the lights be turned low; 
but man should see things in a dem religious light only, 
if need be, after he has seen them clearly. He should 
be satisfied to regard life as a predicament only after he 
is sure that itis not an opportunity. It is possible both 
to seek the best and be prepared for the worst. Disci- 
pline is justified because total success is impossible. 
Compensation is justified when failure is inevitable. If 
sober and vigorous thought does not justify hope, then 
man may well fall back upon his imagination, and nourish 
illusions that shall be flattering in proportion to their 
unreality. But this will take care of itself. The opti- 
mistic bias of the imagination is the one religious source 
that will never fail. It should be the part of a philosophy 
of religion to scan the cosmic horizon for signs that shall 
be as hopeful as possible but that shall first of all be 
trustworthy; so that if there be any chance of really 
reaching the haven originally desired, it shall not be lost 
from a too hasty resignation or abandonment to soothing 
distraction. A philosophy of religion, in short, should 
devote itself to the construction, not of the most hopeful 
belief, but of the most credible hope. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who hast compassed all the pathway of our 
lives: we thank Thee that Thy providence abides through 
every change. ‘Thou dost cheer the loneliest lot with the 
comfort of Thy presence, and we bless Thee for Thine 
unfailing care. Into Thine own eternity Thou hast 
called us, and set us in the midst of purposes we cannot 
measure; but we would thank Thee for the good we know, 
and pray that Thou wilt teach us patience till Thou send 
more light. Waken our hearts to gratitude, O God, 
for mercies which have flowed upon us, day by day, in 
joy and sorrow, in health and sickness, in labor and re- 
pose. Give us grace to serve Thee with our whole lives, 
that all manner of darkness and evil may be driven from 
our hearts, and that we may walk with joy in the way of 
thy commandment to love Thee with our whole heart, 
and our neighbor as ourselves. Amen. 
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The Feather of a Bird. 


In Nature’s workshop but a shaving, 
Of her poem but a word, 

But a tint brushed from her palette, 
This feather of a bird! 

Yet set it in the sun-glance, 
Display it in the shine, 

Take graver’s lens, explore it, 
Note filament and line, 

Mark amethyst to sapphire, 
And sapphire to gold, 

And gold to emerald changing 
The archetype unfold! 

Tone, tint, thread, tissue, texture, 
Through every atom scan, 

Conforming still, developing, 
Obedient to plan. 

This but to form a pattern 
On the garment of a bird! 

What then must be the poem, 
This but its lightest word! 

Sit before it, ponder o’er it, 
Twill thy mind advantage more 

Than a treatise, than a sermon, 
Than a library of lore, 


—Alfred R. Wallace. 


The Conduct of the Balkan Wars. 


The report of the International Commis- 
sion To Inquire into the Causes and Conduct 
of the Balkan Wars is publication number 
four of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Much criticism has been 
directed toward the Commission, and much 
ill-will excited in the Balkan states, by this 
committee of honorable men and women, 
appointed in the interest of peace to show to 
the world the causes and deplorable effects 
of war. In the southwest of Europe and on 
the borders of Turkey, war, we know, will be 
catried on without any of the ameliorations 
which, in our country, for instance, extract 
from the combatants much of the spirit of 
personal hostility and from the after effects 
of a battle everything that is the result of 
barbaric rage and cruelty. In the southeast 
of Europe it is quite otherwise. ‘There the 
feuds of generations excite men to rage, and 
the opportunity offered by a battle and a 
campaign is made the occasion for the grati- 
fication of every barbaric instinct and passion. 
This is not to say that the ruling classes in 
any of the Balkan states are savages or that 
they prefer to have war carried on in the sav- 
age way in which it has been raged in the 
southeast of Europe. It has been claimed 
that the report of the Commission was ex- 
aggerated, that many things by them set 
down and attested by letters, affidavits, and 
personal testimony did not occur; it is 
claimed that the slanders invented by com- 
batants to disgrace each other have been 
accepted without due investigation and veri- 
fication. Making every abatement possible 
there still remains a body of facts, well 
attested, that show outbreaks of savagery 
which we had supposed. were now impossible 
even in the most benighted lands. Nothing 
in the Mexican War begins to equal in horror 
the accumulation of crimes proved upon 
some officers and many common soldiers in 
the various armies. If only one-tenth of the 
outrages testified to really occurred, that one- 
tenth, realized in the imagination, is enough 
to horrify the whole civilized world. Let us 
suppose that only twenty villages of non- 
combatants were burned, and the inhabitants 
put to the sword; that only a few score of 
prisoners of war were crucified, tortured, and 
burned; that by officers and men only a hun- 
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dred mothers and maidens were dishonored; 
that only a few dozen babies and small chil- 
dren were killed in sport; that not great 
numbers of dignified officers in church and 
state were insulted, tormented, and killed,— 
let only so much as this be admitted and the 
indictment of this war is complete. To pre- 
vent another such outbreak all the great 
powers of Europe should unite to keep the 
peace and to save the semi-savages of the 
Balkan mountains from similar opportunities. 
The names of the persons composing the 
Commission are: Austria, Dr. Josef Redlich, 
professor of Public Law in the University of 
Vienna; France, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, Senator M. Justin Godart, law- 
yer and member of the Chamber of Deputies; 
Germany, Dr. Walther Schiicking, professor 
of Law at the University of Marburg; Great 
Britain, Francis W. Hirst, Esq., editor of 
The Economist, and Dr. H. N. Brailsford, 
journalist; Russia, Prof. Paul Milioukov, 
member of the Douma; and United States, 
Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

It proved to be impossible for Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, Mr. Hirst, and 
Prof. Redlich, owing to other and pressing 
personal engagements, to accompany the 
Commission to the Balkans. These gentle- 
men all participated, however, in planning 
the work, and they share the responsibility 
for the report which has been submitted. 
Prof. Schticking was unavoidably delayed in 
starting, and when he reached Belgrade the 
Commission had gone on to Salonika. While 
waiting at Belgrade, Prof. Schiicking was 
misled by an erroneous report that the Com- 
mission had given up its work and disbanded. 
He, therefore, greatly to the regret of his col- 
leagues, returned home without joining the 
Commission in Greece. 


Health and Civilization. 


The prime characteristic of the new health 
is that it is social, not self-centred; to be 
won all together by corporate effort; to be 
enjoyed contemporaneously by brain workers 
and capital workers and manual workers; 
to be built up by positive additions from 
patient science; from mutual co-operation; 
from many a happy accident, intelligently 
appropriated; from rational eugenic policies; 
from equally rational social work directed 
toward environmental reforms; from wise 
decisions by learned courts; from laws en- 
acted in the public interest; from rising 
standards in the practice of medicine and 
rising standards of living of the people; from 
social insurance against sickness; from in- 
creased prosperity, higher incomes, the 
more equitable distribution and the more 
rational use of wealth. — 

The new health is thus an index of our 
civilization, a composite result of all our 
well-being, and a tremendous asset for the 
advancement of that well-being. 

Health is economic. Sound men cannot 
be exploited; and for that reason, if for no 
other, I greet with enthusiasm the advent 
of the new health. 

Health is moral. Sound men will not be 
unjust, and for that reason I salute the era 
of the new health. 

Health is civic. Sound men will eliminate 
poverty, and that of itself should make us 
all sanitarians. Sound men will learn to do 
without jails, recognizing that so-called 
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criminals are, properly speaking, candidates 
either for an educational reformatory or for 
a custodial hospital, and therefore again I 
turn gladly toward the dawn of the new 
health. Sound men, speaking generically 
of course, male and female, will rise at last 
above the tragedies of the sex relation,—the 
agelong sin and shame of it, the misunder- 
standing and abuse of it,—will learn that 
friendship, companionship, comradeship, are 
incompatible with lust. 

And on this high ground, for this greatest 
of all its victories—the victory over vice in 
every repulsive or seductive form—I multiply 
hosannas to the great cause—the cause of 
the new health—the health in which there 
is no shadow of turning —Edward T. Devine, 
im The Survey. 


Race Co-operation. 


Robert R. Moton, who is commandant 
of cadets at Hampton Institute, and a safe 
race-leader, speaks frankly in the Southern 
Workman:— 


It is frequently asserted by careless and 
thoughtless speakers and writers that all 
Negroes are lazy, shiftless, and inefficient; 
but the people who say this are not only 
out of accord with the facts of the case, but 
they often do not believe what they them- 
selves are saying. 

What they mean to say is that some Negroes 
in every community are lazy, shiftless, and 
inefficient; but in practically every district 
where Negroes are employed, whether as 
farm laborers or as mechanical laborers, the 
verdict is that the large majority of Negro 
workers are reliable, many of them are skil- 
ful and very efficient, and not a few are al- 
most indispensable. There are very few 
places in the South where the employer would 
be willing to dispense with the services of his 
Negro employees. 

The South has made marvellous strides in 
industries within the past forty years, but this 
would have been well-nigh impossible with- 
out its docile, cheerful, and willing Negro 
population. Notwithstanding the much dis- 
couraging talk, and the more discouraging 
not to say unfair and unjust legislation, there 
cannot be found, even where the ruling and 
the laboring classes are both of the same race, 
as much real, helpful sympathy and co-oper- 
ation as exist at the present time between the 
Negro and the Southern white man. 


Literature. 


Tue New Powirics, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By William Garratt Brown. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Miffin Company. 
$1.75.—-No preface is furnished to this col- 
lection of papers; but there is a tribute from 
the pen of Lord Bryce in the advertisement 
of the volume, which indicates that it is 
designed to be a memorial of the author. A 
very striking portrait of him makes an effec- 
tive frontispiece. The papers are certainly 
remarkable for the great force and beauty of 
their literary style. ‘‘ Lord, how good it is,” 
said Dickens, “‘to read a man who can write.” 
And this man could write. As to subject- 
matter, they have to do almost exclusively 
with American politics, and are variously 
dated from 1904 to 1913. There is one paper 
on the situation of the negro, written after 
a tour of the South. ‘This situation the 
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author did not find very hopeful, though he 
appears to have been without prejudice 
against the negro. Another paper deals 
with the advance of prohibition at the South, 
curiously enough crediting that advance 
very largely to the influence of Methodist 
and Baptist preachers. The other papers 
deal, in a large way, with the politics of the 
country, and with the task that confronts 
democracy amid the complications of the 
present age. They are evidently the work 
of an unusually profound student of that 
subject, and they display great penetration 
of insight as to the meaning of contempo- 
rary events. Mr. Brown was no prophet of 
“smooth” things. It is somewhat appalling 
to think what this present and the next gen- 
eration must wrestle with, as he indicates 
what these problems are like to be. One 
recalls Carlyle’s warning that America had 
yet her fight to make with “pythons and 
mud demons.” Emersonian disciples used 
to dispose of Carlyle’s forebodings by attrib- 
uting them to dyspepsia. But they are com- 
ing true in quite a remarkable way, if this 
political writer saw straight. The book is 
dedicated to the memory of Grover Cleve- 
land, which fact, no doubt, is a sufficient 
sign of warning to some and of invitation to 
others. But it should help anybody to a 
better understanding of the world in which he 
lives. 
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Magazines. 


In the August American Magazine Jerry 
Travers, present amateur golf champion of 
the United States, writes an article full of 
stories and good advice, entitled ‘‘ Wonder 
Shots that Won Golf Championships.” Ray 
Stannard Baker tells “‘How Uncle Sam 
Spends Your Income Tax Dollar.” He 
went to Washington, made an investigation, 
and reports penny for penny what becomes 
of a dollar when Uncle Sam gets it—63 cents 
for this, 17 cents for that,.etc. His article is 
full of surprises. Mary Garden, the cele- 
brated opera singer, writes an article entitled 
“The Opera Singer and the Public,” which 
is full of the frankest statements—such, for 
example, as her poor opinion of the English in 
musical matters. Will Irwin tells a true dog 
story; Walter Prichard Eaton tells a love 
story; Stephen Leacock writes of ‘‘ Arcadian 
Adventures with the Idle Rich’; Number 
6606, a convict in a western penitentiary, 
writes another Boston Blackie story entitled 
“The Story of Dad Morgan’’; Alice Hegan 
Rice writes a story of a Kentucky mountain- 
eer called ‘‘Pop’”’; Marjorie Benton Cooke 
goes on with “Bamby”; a husband with 
twenty-five years’ experience in matrimony 
writes of the discoveries and experiences of 
middle age; and the Interesting People de- 
partment contains intimate accounts of five 
remarkable characters. 


. The August Adflantic opens with a story, 
“Yn the Pasha’s Garden,” the second of the 
Stamboul Nights’ Entertainments by H. G. 
Dwight. His twentieth-century Turk caught 
in the web of ancestral custom and emotion 
is a subtle study. The other stories in this 
number are also by well-known contributors. 
“The Boy,” by Anna Fuller, tells of young 
romance; Margaret Prescott Montague adds 
to her list of stories of deaf and blind children 
a tender little sketch called ‘Something Big, 
Like Red Bird”; and Virginia Baker, in ‘‘The 

_ Afternoon Ride of Paul Revere Columbus 
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Dobbs,” surpasses herself in rollicking humor. 
The essays are not less notable. Among the 
lighter ones are: ‘‘The Pleasures of an Ab- 
sentee Landlord,” by Samuel McChord 
Crothers, a whimsical and altogether sound 
plea for the unscientific enjoyment of history; 
“The Game,’ by Simeon Strunsky, a plea 
equally sound, and with a twinkle in it, for the 
unscientific enjoyment of sport, in particular 
baseball; and a merry little disquisition by 
Lucy Elliot Keeler, ‘‘On Noses.’ ‘The se- 
rious essays include Annie Winsor Allen’s 
“WVictorian Hypocrisy,” which analyzes cer- 
tain tendencies of the nineteenth century and 
ably defends mid-Victorian reticence; Albert 
Jay Nock’s paper on ‘‘Motherhood and the 
State”; and a plea for tree-farming, by 
J. Russell Smith, in an essay whose agreeable 
title is “‘The Agriculture of the Garden of 
Eden.” Gamaliel Bradford contributes the 
second of his Union portraits, ‘““George H. 
Thomas,” and Frederick Trevor Hill, the 
third of his Adventures in American Diplo- 
macy, ‘The Treaty of Ghent.” Zephine 
Humphrey gives a sympathetic character- 
study of a clergyman, and incidentally his 
reaction upon his own temperament; Mar- 
garet Sherwood sketches “‘Our Nearest, and 
Our Farthest, Neighbors,’ the birds; and 
Randolph §. Bourne, in “An Hour in 
Chartres,” paints a swift impression of the 
unforgettable old French city. Among the 
poets are Fannie Stearns Davis Gifford, Amy 
Lowell, and an anonymous writer who 
touches the mysteries with brave simplicity. 
The longest of the poems is ‘The Modern- 
ist,” by O. W. Firkins, a refreshing bit of in- 
tellectual fooling. 


Miscellaneous. 


Common Sense in Law, a new volume in the 
Home University Library Series, has been 
prepared by Paul Vinogradoff, who explains 
as briefly and simply as possible the main 
principles which underlie legal arrangements. 
Jurisprudence, like political economy, is 
developed from simple general principles 
which require a great deal of special knowl- 
edge when it comes to particulars and details; 
but, as the writer truly says, one need not 
be a barrister or a member of a legislative 
body in order to feel an interest in the laws 
by which he is governed. ‘This book is small 
in size, but it may give readers more sensible 
views of legal rights and duties than most 
of us now possess. ‘The series is published 
by Henry Holt & Co. (50 cents.) 


A Far Journey, by Abraham Méitrie 
Rihbany, is the story of a Syrian lad who 
became pastor of a famous American church, 
and it is a record of intellectual and spiritual 
adventure that is radiant with belief in 
the possibilities of the New World. Some 
twenty years ago a young Syrian slipped 
through the door of Ellis Island, with nine 
cents in his pocket, to seek his fortune in the 
New World. To-day he is an American 
clergyman, occupying the pulpit made famous 
by James Freeman Clarke. Abraham Rih- 
bany was brought up in a Syrian village, 
where life and customs are the same to-day 
as were the life and customs of Nazareth 
two thousand yearsago. The ‘Far Journey” 
takes him to a land the very antithesis of 
the one he has known, and henceforth his 
story is of spiritual growth and enfranchise- 
ment. Just as Mary Antin’s life is the 
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record of a mind’s development, Mr. 
Rihbany’s story is an autobiography of 
conscience and of spirit. Entirely aside 
from its significance, the circumstances of 
Mr. Rihbany’s life make a narrative at once 
original and of striking interest, while the 
revelation of what America can offer to her 
adopted children will be a splendid inspira- 
tion to every reader. A Far Journey will 
be published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
in the autumn of 1914. Portions of Mr. 
Rihbany’s story have appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly, but much new material and many 
illustrations will be added. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
lowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July 10, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, “The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments ”’—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 

Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oakwood 
pb ge Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill, 

isconsin, 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


ms “CHartes Gorpon Amgs: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


sy LD with simplicity and insight, a rich 


humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


i fe is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 


4 Park Srreet, Boston 
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Conceit. 


A little dog barked at the big round moon 

That smiled in the evening sky. 
And the neighbors smote him with rocks and shoon, 
But still he continued his rageful tune; 

And he barked till his throat was dry. 


The little dog bounced like a rubber ball, 
For his anger quite drove him wild; 
And he said, “I’m a terror, although I’m small; 
And I dare you, you impudent fellow, to fall.” 
But the moon only smiled and smiled. 
Then the little dog barked at a terrible rate, 
But he challenged the moon in vain. 
For, as calmly and slow as the workings of fate, 
The moon moved along in a manner sedate, 
And he smiled at the dog in disdain; 
But soon ’neath a hill that obstructed the west 
The moon sank out of sight, 
And it smiled as it slowly dropped under the crest; 
And the little dog said, as he lay down to rest, 
“Well, I scared it away all right.” 
—Buffalo News 


The Grass Party. 
BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


Everybody in Chesterfield called Miss 
Abigail Fenton ‘Aunt Abbie,’’ and the 
Gresham children, who were boarding in the 
old Vermont. village during the summer 
months, fell into the habit easily. 

Aunt Abbie used to treat them to hot 
gingerbread and lemonade sometimes when 
they stopped to call at the little white cottage 
on their way to and from the post-office. 
She called them her ‘‘gingerbread-and- 
lemonade nephews and nieces,” and told 
them a great many interesting things about 
the trees and plants and flowers that she 
loved and about which she knew much. 

Charlotte, Agnes, Bob, and their cousin 
Jimmy Spooner had come from Boston, and 
they found life in Chesterfield full of delight- 
ful interest. 

Miss Abigail used to talk to them about 
their studies, and, when Bob said learning 
things in vacation was unfair, and Jimmy 
declared that boys who thought that driving 
mules to the station with vegetables was 
more fun than roller-skating were just 
“hay-eaters,”’ the little old lady looked at 
them over her glasses in a very uncomfort- 
able sort of way. ‘‘Hay-eaters,” she re- 
peated, and then she said, ‘‘I wonder if 
any one of you know what you eat every day. 
I wonder if you know the difference between 
asparagus and watercress and parsley, for 
instance.” 

“Oh, of course; those are vegetables 
everybody knows about,’ answered Char- 


lotte. ‘Parsley is just to make things look 
pretty, but’’— 
“Parsley!’? interrupted Jimmy. ‘‘ Who 


eats grass?’’ and he pulled a handful of the 
tender spears and thrust it through the bars 
of the fence where old Dobbin was nibbling, 
“‘except horses and cows and sheep,” he 
added, as Dobbin began to munch the grass 
he had put within his reach. 

“People aren’t like horses and cattle, 
Aunt Abbie,’’ remarked Agnes. 

“Oh! Aren’t they?” said Aunt Abbie. 
“Well, I admit some of them are a little 
less useful than my cow Bess, or old Dobbin 
here, who makes my garden for me and who 
carries me about; a few are less obstinate and 
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set in their own notions than the mules that 
take Farmer Seavey’s corn to the mill, and 
a still smaller number of them give the coats 
from their backs to keep us warm.” 

This was the first time Aunt Abbie had 
talked in this fashion, and the children were 
both interested and puzzled. 

“Vou mean the sheep, don’t you, Aunt 
Abbie?” said little Agnes, clapping her hands, 
and all the children begged her to tell them 
some stories about the animals; but Aunt 
Abbie shook her head. 

“You will have to learn a great deal about 
the other grass-eaters before you will like 
the best sort of stories about the animals,” 
she said. 

“Are there any grass-eating people, Aunt 
Abbie?” asked Charlotte and Jimmy in a 
breath. 

Aunt Abbie replied rather vaguely, they 
thought, when she said, ‘‘Dear me! more 
than half the people in the world have very 
little else for food’’; and she added, “I 
don’t think much of the way they teach 
children botany in the schools these days.” 

Several days after their visit the Rural 
Free Delivery man dropped four letters at 
the Seavey farm addressed to the Gresham 
children, and each letter was the same. 
This was what they read:— 

“Vou are cordially invited to a Grass 
Party on Friday evening at six o’clock. If 
convenient, please wear green cravats and 
ribbons. Dobbin has agreed to carry you 
home. Affectionately yours, ‘Aunt Abbie.’”’ 

“What can a ‘grass party’, be?” said 
Charlotte, and Mr. Gresham laughed as he 
answered, ‘““You may be sure Aunt Abbie’s 
party will be original, and one you won’t 
forget. Perhaps she remembers that I told 
her I had brought you to the country ‘to 
graze’; she thought I was disrespectful to 
her four-footed friends, maybe. Domestic 
animals are her particular and abiding 
hobby.” 

What an interesting thing it was to be 
invited to such a curious entertainment as a 
grass party! The children could talk of 
nothing else, and each had a different solution 
of the mystery. x 

When the eventful Friday afternoon 
atrived, they were arrayed in their best 
clothes, and each had some adornment in 
the way of a green ribbon. Charlotte wore 
a green sash, and carried her mother’s green 
silk parasol; Agnes had a very large Nile- 
green bow on the top of her golden head; 
Jimmy and Bob wore streaming ties of green 
and a bit of the same color in their button- 
holes. So gay did they look as they filed 
down the dusty road that old Mrs. Ryan 
left the wash-tub to watch the procession. 
“Sure an’ they look like Saint Patrick’s Day 
in August!’’? she murmured as they disap- 
peared from view. 

They were in a flutter when at last, after 
wiping their dusty shoes on the grass, they 
knocked at Aunt Abbie’s door. 

A cheery ‘‘Come in!’’ answered their rap, 
and in a moment they were in the coolest, 
most delightfully refreshing of parlors, 
where Aunt Abbie, in a black silk gown and 
a cap adorned with green ribbon bows, 
seemed to be a presiding goddess over a table 
loaded with odd things. There were pieces 
of sugar-cane, little sheaves of wheat and 
barley and rye, some ears of corn, two or 
three spikes of asparagus, and a queer glass 
case which held some little plants they did 
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not recognize. Feathery asparagus sprays 
filled in the empty fireplace, and long 
grasses stood in old-fashioned flower-vases on 
the mantel and on several small tables. 

“Thank you for being prompt, and wear- 
ing the color of nature,” she said smilingly; 
“and now we will have a look at the new 
baby calf and some chicks that have hatched 
since you were here. Come to the barn and 
see Dobbin, who is in party dress too.” 

Eagerly they followed her out, and a shout 
went up from four happy children as the 
gentle old horse thrust out his head from the 
stall, for it was-crowned with an immense 
wreath of grass and daisies, while a garland 
encircled his neck. 

Then they admired the sleek, red calf and 
the downy little chicks, and proposed names 
for all of the newly-come residents of Aunt 
Abbie’s farm, until Aunt Abbie said they 
must come in and have supper. 

The children expected. to see more grass 
decorations, and had decided that the 
“party’’ would be an affair of curious edibles, 
so they were surprised to see loaves of brown 
bread, snowy white biscuits, a great platter 
of asparagus-tips on toast, a corn pudding 
that looked like a giant baked custard, and a 
dish of stewed chicken surrounded by rice 
balls, each of which bore a tiny tree of 
parsley in the middle. Around the glass 
tub of butter balls stood a circle of barley 
sugar cows, horses, sheep, and donkeys, 
with tiny cards, each bearing the name of 
one of Aunt Abbie’s guests, attached to 
them by green ribbons. 

“T was afraid,’ said Aunt Abbie, “that you 
would have a very scant supper with noth- 
ing but chicken, grass-fed chicken at that, 
so I had rather a large dish, as you are not 
“grass-eaters,’’”? and she looked around 
quizzically. 

“Oh, but I like corn pudding. It’s a 
Southern dish we used to have last summer 
when we went down to Virginia to see our 
Southern relations,” said Charlotte. 

“And you like it? Dear me, that’s 
strange! you know it’s made of grass!” 

“Tl take some rice,” said Bob and 


Jimmy. 


“And some asparagus,” said little Agnes. 

“But they are all grass,’ said Aunt Abbie. 
“Everything here is made from grass—some 
of the grass family, I mean—except the 
chicken which was fed on corn’”’”— 

“‘Corn’s not grass,” said Jimmy. 

“Oh, yes; and the milk and butter come 
from eating grass, and the sugar animals 
are made from barley and sugar-cane,—all 
of the grass family. It is a pity! There is 
dessert, too, of the same kind,—griddle-cakes 
with golden syrup,—not our own Vermont 
maple syrup this time. What shall we do 
about it?’? Aunt Abbie looked about rather 
forlornly, until little Agnes cried:— 

“Tl tell you! We'll all be ‘grass-eaters’ 
and eat all the good things!” 

Everybody laughed, and then, as this 
seemed a good idea, they all began to eat 
the “‘good things,” with keen appetites, 

After supper Aunt Abbie took the piece 
of sugar-cane, the spears of asparagus, and 
the other things from the table and showed 
them how they all resembled each other in 
construction. 

“See the joints in the sugar-cane,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Now examine the grasses, the as- 
paragus, the corn-stalks, and see if you 
do not see a likeness.” 


‘ 
' 
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Four heads bent down over the different 
things she had enumerated, and there was 
silence for several minutes. 

“T know! Some are alike in the seeds, 
some in the leaves, some in the—the’’— 

“Fruit,” ended Aunt Abbie. ‘I see Bob 
has a keen eye.” 

“My! the grasses and the corn-stalks and 
the asparagus stems all have joints,” cried 
Charlotte; ‘“‘and. look, Aunt Abbie, the joints 
are all hollow!” 

“That is another point of resemblance 
that makes all of these things grasses. Is 
there anything else?”’ 

“The way the leaves shoot near the base 
of the stem, as in this blade of grass!’ ex- 
claimed Jimmy. ‘‘See, the corn does it, 
too; and what is that Agnes is watching in 
that glass thing?”’ he broke off to question. 

“That’s rice. I got a little from a sea- 
captain who was here not long ago,” said 
Aunt Abbie. 

“T see something too,” said little Agnes, 
proudly. “The little hard things all have 
little coats around them.” 

The children laughed, but Aunt Abbie said 
kindly :— 

“Coats is a very good name for them, 
my dear. They are husks, and they show 
the kinship of rice and corn and wheat and 
barley. It is a big family, isn’t it?” 

“And we are all of us grass-eaters, after 
all, just as much as Dobbin,” said Jimmy, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Abbie. ‘The grass 
family feeds most of the people in the world 
either wholly or partly. In China it is the 
general food in the form of rice. Here we 
have it in breads of various sorts and in 
oatmeal and other cereals,” 

“JT always thought eating grass was a 
sign of stupidity,’ said Bob, ‘because the 
cows and sheep and horses eat it. Whew!” 

“They are clever in the uses they put 
their grass to, too,’’ said Aunt Abbie. 

“How?” asked all her visitors together. 

“The horse turns it into hair, the sheep 
into wool, and the cow into milk. I con- 
sider that very clever indeed, don’t you?” 

They all agreed that it was; and when they 
went home in the carryall, drawn by patient 
Dobbin, they declared it was a fine thing to 
be a grass-eater, and no party had been 
nicer than Aunt Abbie’s Grass Party. 


Bobby’s “Keep Off.” 


Bobby Brown hurried home very fast. He 
had thought of a fine plan and was quite 
anxious to carry it out. He had just spied 
the ‘‘Keep Off the Grass’ signs that Mr. 
Tyler had placed on his lawn, and these signs 
printed in big black letters had suggested the 
plan. 

When Bobby reached home, he hunted 


- around in the cellar until he found a little can 


of red paint, a small brush, and some brand 
new shingles; then he went to work. It was 
harder than he had thought, for the letters 
would run up hill in spite of all he could do, 
and he never could make a very good K. 
But he was through at last, and several 
“Keep Off” signs, printed in big red letters, 
were placed in the sun to dry. 

“There,” Bobby said as he looked at his 
work, ‘‘now I guess Billy Dix and the other 


boys won’t be borrowing my things any more. 


t’s no fun having to divide with everybody 
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else.’”’ And Bobby felt quite proud of his 
little plan. He went to bed that night to 
dream of a new bicycle that was all his own, 
and a cart that no one ever dared to borrow. 
And the very next morning his dream began 
to come true. Billy Dix came hurrying into 
the Brown yard just after Bobby had gone to 
school. 

“OQ Mrs. Brown,’’ he asked breathlessly, 
“do you s’pose I could borrow Bobby’s cart 
to carry the clothes to Mrs. Raynor in? 
There’s a big basketful this morning, and my 
cart’s broke.”’ 

“Why, of course you can take it, Billy; 
just help yourself. I guess you'll find it 
right there in the cellar.” 

Mrs. Brown was very busy just then, and 
she soon forgot all about Billy and the cart. 

Yes, Billy had found it in the very darkest 
corner of the cellar. He drew it to the light 
and then stopped and stared. There on the 
seat was a big “Keep Off?’ sign printed in 
crooked red letters. What could it mean? 
He and Bobby had always shared their things 
before. But Billy didn’t wait in the cellar 
very long. He hurried out of the door and 
behind the lilac bushes and home. ‘Then he 
and his mother spent two whole hours trying 
to mend his old cart so he could use it for 
carrying the clothes to be washed. And 
Billy’s little brother, who had been promised 
a ride in Bobby’s cart, cried and cried be- 
cause he couldn’t have it. 

Billy had been gone only a few minutes 
when Roland, Bobby’s brother, came in from 
school saying that he had to go on an errand 
for his teacher, so he guessed he would bor- 
row Bobby’s wheel; but he didn’t. When 
he saw the big ‘“‘Keep Off” sign in front of 
it, he turned away in disgust and went off 
down the road on the run. He could think 
of many a time when Bobby had borrowed 
his things. And it took him three times as 
long to do the errand as it would if he could 
have ridden somebody’s bicycle. He was 
even late for dinner. 

That night and the next night Bobby won- 
dered. and wondered why Billy didn’t come 
over to play ball with him. For some reason 
there didn’t seem to be anybody who had 
much time to play. -Of course he could ride 
his new bicycle up and down the street, but 
there wasn’t much of any fun in that when 
there was no one to be glad that you had it. 

The third morning after the signs had been 
put up, Father Brown, whose hoe Bobby 
himself had broken, went into the cellar in- 
tending to borrow Bobby’s small hoe for a 
few minutes. But he didn’t touch it; he just 
shook his head soberly when he saw the 
‘Keep Off” sign tied to its handle, and came 
out without it. 

Yes, Bobby’s fine plan had worked, and 
he had everything to himself. But he wasn’t 
happy, no, not a bit, and he wandered about 
the yard wishing that some one would come 
and play with him. But no one came, so he 
went and sat down on the bench under the 
old red apple-tree and began to think and 
think. 

“Oh, dear!’’ he sighed, ‘‘I guess signs 
aren’t so nice after all, unless it’s on lawns. 
It’s more fun to have an old bicycle that’s all 
worn out and let the boys take turns in riding 
it than a new one that nobody praises at all.” 
Then he came to a sudden decision. “I'll 
burn those old signs up,’’ he declared as he 
jumped up from his seat. Five minutes later 
the ‘“‘Keep Off” signs had all found their 
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way into the kitchen stove, and Bobby was 
half way across the back yard in search of 
Billy Dix. 

“O Billy,” he called out from the orchard 
gate, “come on over and try my new wheel. 
It’s a dandy. Then we'll take the cart and 
go after your clothes. It’s lots more fun to 
share things; don’t you think so?” 

“Sure I do, Bobby. Mother says the 
best fun we have is what we shate with 
somebody else. Here’s some Indian arrows 
I’ve been saving for you.” 

“Say, Billy, you’re a_ brick!’ Bobby 
Brown cried joyfully. And two small boys 
ran a race to the new bicycle in the cellar. 
Alice Annette Larkin, in Sunday School Times. 


A Dandelion Story. 


Once upon a time in a tiny green camp by 
the roadside lived a soldier all alone. He had 
travelled a long way from a dark underground 
country, bent on seeing the world. ‘The first 
thing he saw was a broad field, full of waving 
banners; and he thought, “ What a beautiful 
place I have discovered!”’ and pitched his 
tent among the green grasses. 

The raindrop elves saw how tired and dirty 
he was from his long journey northward, and 
soothed him with stories and refreshed him 
with a shower-bath. Through the clouds 
came the sunbeam fairies, bringing him a 
handsome uniform of green and gold anda 
quiver of golden arrows. ‘Then the soldier 
was very happy, and smiled out at passers- 
by, cheering many a weary traveller with a 
glimpse of his sunny face. 

By and by spring went away over the hill- 
tops. The birds had finished building their 
nests, and the butterflies and grasshoppers 
came to herald summer. Then the soldier 
began to feel tired, and knew he was growing 
old. His gay uniform had faded, and the 
golden arrows had turned to silver, and the 
wind brownies shot them far away. So the 
soldier crept down among the green grasses, 
and his little camp was left empty. Every- 
where his silver arrows fell there blossomed 
bright golden flowers,—“ dandelions,” chil- 
dren called them.—Presbyterian. 


During a sudden thunder-storm a little 
four-year-old came running into the kinder- 
garten, crying as if her heart would break. 
When the kindergartner asked the cause of 
her trouble, she said, ‘‘O Miss E., the sky 
barked at me.” —Chicago Tribune. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less rmanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIA 
Vice-Presment, ENDICOTT P. UALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Restiey A George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P: mp 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki ae 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genegat SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Progress. 


BY CAROLINE H. BURGESS. 


The light is dim, I cannot see the road; 
And yet I know it stretches on before. 
Behind, forever, lies what I have trod. 
I must press on and on forevermore, 


If I should linger, crouched upon the ground, 
Waiting the coming of a day more bright, 

I might hold back the steps of those around; 
So I must journey steadfast through the night. 


What if the road is dark, the way unknown? 

What though my faith be weak, my footsteps slow? 
It will not help to linger here alone— 

The path lies there before me, I must go! 


An Apology for Puritans. 


It is difficult in these days to take exception 
to even the meanest-moralled picture or book 
or music-hall turn without being reproached 
with the name of Puritan. It is as if even to 
be suspected of Puritanism ought to over- 
whelm one with shame and to send one into 
hiding as a sinner against the arts. Puritan- 
ism, I admit, is not an easy charge against 
which to defend oneself. But that is not 
because it is so terrible, but because it is so 
vague, a charge. Some men, when they call 
you a Puritan, mean that you keep the Sab- 
bath, and speak through your nose, and do 
not allow your children to read fairy-tales. 
Other men regard you as a Puritan if you 
venture to criticise the home life of Blue- 
beard. Puritanism may mean anything from 
the most fanatical teetotalism to the mildest 
disapproval of Nero. Roughly, however, 
it may be regarded as a kind of censorship of 
pleasures—not censorship of other people’s 
pleasures necessarily, but a censorship of 
one’s own. It is an assertion of the belief 
that the right to pleasure is only a right within 
limits, which may easily degenerate into the 
right of a man to be a pig. Personally, I 
think that there is a good deal to be said for 
the right of a man to be a pig without inter- 
ference from the police provided he does not 
set about turning the world at large into a sty; 
but I hold—and this is where I differ from 
most of the anti-Puritans I have known— 
that to other people must equally be conceded 
the right of dissent from his ideals. To 
dissent from a man on moral grounds seems 
to many anti-Puritans to be an inartistic 
telic of seventeenth-century intolerance. 
But this usually means that they themselves 
are intolerant of any disagreement with their 
own moral code of eating, drinking, and gen- 
eral merriment. 

A great deal of the anti-Puritanism of to- 
day, indeed, is merely intolerance (in an ugly 
phrase) ‘“‘up to date.’”’ You have only to 
hear the ordinary anti-Puritan pronounce the 
word ‘“‘Non-conformist’’ to appreciate this. 
Anti-Puritanism at its best, however, is con- 
cerned not with attacking this or that form 
of religion, but with the defence of the arts. 
It is an affirmation.that beauty is the supreme 
law of life, and a denial of the right of the 
moralist or the vestryman to criticise beauty 
in accordance with his own irrelevant stand- 
ards. It demands that, if a poem be beauti- 
fully written or a picture beautifully painted, 
we shall be silent with everything but our 
praise. This is a point of view for which 
there is something to be said. One wonders 
at times whether there is not, after all, a 
morality of good writing and good painting 
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which, even from the Puritan standpoint, 
makes a poem by Baudelaire a chaster piece 
of work than a badly written novelette. It 
is usually, however, in regard to some inessen- 
tial work of art or literature that the anti- 
Puritans raise the banner of their ideal. 
They are less likely to quarrel with the Puri- 
tans about ‘‘Hamlet”’ or Sir Thomas Browne 
than about Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘Salome’”’ or 
Nijinsky’s dancing. They are more likely 
still to attack the Puritans on the score of 
some book or drawing which is deliberately 
intended to shock, like Mr. George Moore’s 
“Hail and Farewell!” or some of those dis- 
torted anatomies which pass for works of art 
among the Futurists and their followers. 
The Puritan contends that art, like every 
other human activity, should have its decen- 
cies, and that exhibitionism is a disease and 
not a conceivable artistic ideal. The anti- 
Puritan replies that the artist must have 
perfect liberty to-choose his own subject and 
to treat it in his own way without reference 
to other people’s ideas of decency and morals. 
One would not mind this very much if one 
could trust the artist to treat his subject with 
a divine indifference as to its moral or im- 
moral significance. But artists are only 
human, and if they choose indecent subjects 
it is ten to one that they do so not because 
they are splendidly impartial, but because 
they are apostles and propagandists of in- 
decency. ‘They are as fervent moralists as 
anybody; only their morality is phallic 
rather than Puritanical. 

They preach a sexualism which seems 
to me to be the enemy both of life and of art. 
It is a sexualism the logic of which is seen 
in the Lock Hospital and in the esthetics of 
decadence. Great art can arise only through 
the defeat of the endless missionaries of sex- 
ualism. Shakespeare, though he was obvi- 
ously no Puritan in the every-day sense of 
the word, simply could not have written his 
plays as we know them if he had taken the 
same view of chastity as the Restoration 
dramatists did. It was, one is told, during 
two centuries of passionate Puritanism that 
the Hebrews produced their great prophetic 
literature. The relationship between Puri- 
tanism and great art could not be better sug- 
gested, I think, than by such a fact as that 
Savonarola of the Bonfire of Vanities had as 
his devoted followers men like Michelangelo 
and Botticelli. Personally, I think that Sa- 
vonarola’s Bonfire of Vanities was an infi- 
nitely more beautiful thing than any picture 
or jewel that was destroyed in it. 

Puritanism, then, is not the enemy of 
beauty, as is commonly supposed. In its 
extreme form it may be a theory of salvation 
through negation—negation of love and wine 
and song. It may look on virtue as mainly 
a matter of groans. But I cannot help sus- 
pecting that the groaning kind of Puritan 
would have made as miserable a job of it, no 
matter what his creed had been. After all, 
the anti-Puritans are not such a cheerful 
crowd that they can afford to boast. I have 
heard it said that martyrs being burned at the 
stake were a far merrier-looking company 
than the anti-Puritan gamblers of Monte 
Carlo. As a matter of fact, when the anti- 
Puritan wants to make a strong case against 
the Puritans he usually does so not on the 
ground that their Puritanism is wrong, but on 
the ground that their Puritanism is only a 
pretence. He accuses them of secret drink- 
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neighbors’ wives. He denounces them not 
for their ideal, but for their failure to live up 
to it. Hypocrisy, of course, is fair game for 
the satirist, and so is the blighting sort of 
virtue. In regard to the former, however, 
there is as much Pharisaism of vice as of vir- 
tue in these days, and Puritanism does not 
involve the abolition, but merely the subor- 
dination and selection, of pleasures. 

Puritans, I believe, are perfectly right in 
their theory that abstinence of a sort is 
necessary to-the sort of happiness most worth 
having. One cannot be drunk with beer and 
with art at the same time; one cannot be 
drunk with beer and with any spiritual thing 
at the same time. Puritanism is abstinence 
from the ecstasies of the sensations as a 
means of making possible the ecstasies of the 
spirit. It is not a more dangerous form of 
abstinence than the abstinence of the anti- 
Puritans, who abstain so freely from the de- 
cencies and the graces. It isa glorious fastid- 
iousness, a preference of the natural to the 
artificial, an acceptance of Nature with all 
her modesties. It has more regard for the 
technique of conduct than for the technique of 
the drawing-school—and I think this is good 
even for the drawing-school. It is the view 
that only out of serious life can the greatest 
art spring, and that art which is not an ex- 
pression of serious living is prone to be mere 
ornament and of no more imaginative sig- 
nificance than lilies in a hearse.—Robert Lynd, 
in The New Weekly. 


A Visit to a Practical School. 


BY S. ELIZABETH STOEVER. 


A double errand carried the traveller to 
Tuskegee,—to see and understand this edu- 
cational centre, and to secure, if possible, 
entrance for a worthy lad of the race. 

It was a warm afternoon in May when the 
train reached the station. Tuskegee is an 
old Alabama town, with a population of 
liberal, cultured people. A fellow-traveller, 
whose dress and manner showed clearly her 
position as one of the aristocracy, pleasantly 
entered into conversation and spoke kindly 
of the educational work close by. 

Informed by the polite conductor that the 
train would go out to the school grounds, 
two passengers remained in the car. One 
proved to be a native of Denmark, trained in 
gymnastics, and in charge of a social centre 
in Chicago, as well as a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity there. Coming to lecture at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., she had made this detour 
to see one of America’s unique educational 
experiments. 

Orderlies were waiting at the school land- 
ing, and the visitors were escorted to White 
Hall, the newest, finely equipped dormitory 
for girls, and also the home of the dean of 
women. The principal, Dr. Washington, 
was absent at the time, obliged as he is to 
travel in the interests of the school. Miss 
Porter courteously received the visitors and 
assigned them to commodious quarters in 
Douglass Hall, a few yards away. They 
were the guests of the school, to be treated 
royally. 

It was indeed interesting to be set down 
in this model community, a little city, pa- 
trolled by the uniformed boys, with hundreds 
of young people going about their daily 


ing, of gluttony, of making eyes at their | tasks, learning not only to use the English 
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language, to calculate, to become familiar 
with the great names and events of the world, 
but also to use eyes, brain, and hands in 
many useful industries, to be trained in 
moral perception and habit, to be led into 
wholesome recreation and helpful compan- 
ionship. The pupils, over sixteen hundred 
in number, represent thirty-three States and 
territories and eighteen foreign countries. 
Add to these the members of the Children’s 
House, of the Agricultural Short Course, 
and of the Summer School, and the number 
reaches nearly twenty-four hundred. 

As one is driven about, out to the farm 
where the most improved methods are used, 
and sees for the first time a machine which 
sets the young plant, presses the earth 
about the tender root and waters it, and 
hears of the crops raised and the fruits gath- 
ered; as one is taken through building after 
building in which the various industries 
are pursued; when one hears that this is a 
community sufficient unto itself, making all 
the material, drawing the plans, building 
the fine structures, supplying its own table 
with flesh, fowl, vegetables, fruits, baked 
products, butter, milk and cream, perform- 
ing all its own service, doing the work after 
approved, up-to-date methods, and this a 
race scarcely more than fifty years removed 
from slavery, and this a school organized 
by a Negro, and manned entirely by the same 
race,—is it atty wonder that one is breathless 
until able to exclaim, ‘‘The half has not 
been told!”’ 

It was nearing Commencement, and two 
musicals were given during the brief visit,— 
one by a graduate in music, the daughter 
of the chaplain; the other by selected pupils. 
Both programmes exhibited marked musical 
taste in the execution as well as in the selec- 
tion. vf 

From: a ‘gallery in *Tompkins ‘Memorial 
Hall the spectator,may:look down upon the 
pupils assembling for their meal. Boys and 
girls sit at the same tables.. Other students 
wait upon them. In the same building is 
the commodious dining-room for the teachers. 
Here the guests were seated at the dean’s 
table with Dr. Park of Boston, who was 
there for the purpose of sociological study, 
and with members of the Tuskegee faculty. 
In the same building is the large assembly- 
hall, seating twenty-five hundred persons. 

The Collis P. Huntington Memorial Build- 
ing is the home of the academic work. The 
John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital is the 
latest structure, a model in design, furnishing, 
and appliances, given by a Boston woman 
in memory of her grandfather, the war 
governor of Massachusetts. 

There are also the Bible Training School, 
the Trades Building for boys, Dorothy Hall, 
where the girls are trained for many useful 
callings, the Children’s House, the Carnegie 

- Library, and commodious dormitories for 
the young men and for the young women. 
Literary societies and religious organizations 
develop the mental, moral, and religious 
powers of the pupils. 

. Three school publications are sent out 

from the Tuskegee printing plant reaching 
graduates, former students, outside persons 
interested in the work, and the farming com- 
munity, the members of which in this way 
gain instruction in their line of work. Gym- 

- mastics, sports, and military training all 
have their place. The cadets are on duty 

‘at the buildings and in various parts of the 
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grounds, act as messengers, are organized 
for fire protection, and add to the dignity 
and orderly arrangement of the enclosure. 
By service pupils are able to defray part 
of their expenses. At the age of sixteen, 
selected pupils are admitted who may work 
their way through the Institute. They are 
engaged during the day on the farm or at 
some other industry, and attend school for 
two hours at night, five nights in the week. 
Certain of these pupils are allowed to choose 
their trade and work at it while in night- 
school. Weekly meetings are held by the 
dean for the girls and by the commandant 
for the boys, in order to discuss the recip- 


rocal duties of the Institute and the student,. 


to correct errors, and stimulate the sense of 
loyalty to the discipline of the school. 

The limit of this article forbids the enu- 
meration of the many industries in which 
these young people may be trained. One 
is reminded of the remark once made by a 
well-known New York man about Hampton. 
It was to this effect, that he could not ob- 
tain any stich education in any school for his 
own son were he to pay annually one thou- 
sand dollars. 

In addition to the wonderful work done 
within the limits of Tuskegee Institute there 
is the department of School Extension. 
Negro conferences have been established to 
change public opinion and help the race 
to better things, educating the people on the 
soil, encouraging improved methods, and 
leading the children to remain on the farm. 
Then follow the farmers’ institute, the 
short course in agriculture, the Negro 
county fair, and the demonstration farm- 
ing experiment, by which these Negroes in 
the South are brought into communication 
with the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, D.C. A novel enterprise is an Agri- 
cultural School on Wheels. The Jesup Agri- 
cultural Wagon, designed and built by the 
students, goes directly to the farmer to show 
him improved machinery and progressive 
methods, under the direction of a competent 
teacher. 

An especially interesting experiment is a 
Plantation Settlement, an original attempt 
of Mrs. Booker T. Washington to adapt the 
methods of the university settlement to 
the need of people still living under primi- 
tive conditions in the Black Belt. The 
school is really a home in which the house- 
hold industries are taught as well as the 
“three R’s.’’ ‘The pupils, too, learn to make 
gardens and raise various kinds of vegetables. 

Mrs. Washington has also established 
mothers’ meetings in Tuskegee, from which 
the good influence has extended to other 
communities, so that now there are twenty 
such centres, reaching two thousand women 
on the farm. 

As far as possible Tuskegee Institute 
continues its influence over those once its 
students, and a number of graduates have 
established schools in Alabama and other 
States. Circulating library boxes are sent 
out to rural schools, remaining at one place 
about a month. 

After this brief stay at Tuskegee the writer 
went among educational institutions for the 
Anglo-Saxon, some of them bearing much 
more pretentious titles. In no case did the 
equipment and curriculum, except in literary 
lines, exhibit such breadth and value. At 
Tuskegee there is the impression of progress, 
of wonderful organization, of immensity. 
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Executive ability stamps the enterprise, each 
department with its head trained and com- 
petent. In the attitude to the guest there 
was marked thoughtful service and constant 
courtesy. For the stranger, who had stepped 
aside from the through railroad line for the 
visit, and was bewildered by the maze of 
routes and connections, everything was ar- 
ranged. ‘Telephone, ticket-agent, were taken 
over; route, hours of trains, points of change, 
time of detention, price of ticket, all sub- 
mitted in typewritten copy; then, the route 
having been selected, the ticket was orgered 
and telegram sent to destination. When the 
time came, carriage and courteous captain 
were waiting to render most easy the de- 
parture. Unusual kindness to an entire 
stranger. Thus it is at Tuskegee. ‘‘The 
half has not been told.” 


From Colorado Springs. 


BY THOMAS SALTER ROBJENT. 


Rev. W. A. Sunday has come and gone. 
His coming was widely heralded for weeks 
before his arrival; his name, autobiography, 
and picture—in every attitude and contor- 
tion of body—filled many columns of the 
local press. All the churches in the city, 
with the exception of the Episcopal, First 
Congregational, Universalist, Christian Sci- 
ence, Lutheran, Catholic, and Unitarian, 
formed themselves into a great body for the 
coming revival. 

Prayer-meetings were held three times a 
week in every section of the city; ministers 
preached laudatory sermons; a voluntary 
choir of over five hundred voices was put in 
rehearsal; a tabernacle seating eight thousand 
was erected on one of the finest and most cen- 
tral locations in the city. Under this waving 
of evangelistic banners, Mr. Sunday came for 
a campaign. t 

For five weeks great crowds attended the 
services, held twice a day and three times on 
Sundays. The first week of the campaign 
was given up to what might be called figuring 
Mr. Sunday in the réle of a vaudeville actor 
or acrobat. Religion was hardly mentioned 
in his addresses, and the general impression 
that he made was that of a ‘‘jolly good fel- 
low.” From the second week to the close 
“hell” was his one theme. Unbelievers, 
and especially Unitarians, were gloatingly 
sent to the pit. At times Mr. Sunday’s 
attack seemed almost to border on incentive 
to violence, as when, one night, he sprang to 
the top of his pulpit, waving his hands, and 
crying, “‘“Away with this ‘damnable doc- 
trine’; away with it into hell!’’ and the 
crowd applauded him to the echo. 

Mr. Sunday’s going was equally spectac- 
ular; thousands thronged the station, franti- 
cally waving him farewell; many eagerly 
sought for souvenirs; one woman hysterically 
snatched a newspaper from a man’s hand 
because Mr. Sunday had “‘touched”’ it. 

When we come to results, they are diffi- 
cult to estimate. Opinions are as wide 
apart as the poles, and the people of the city 
are practically divided into great warring 
camps. ‘Thousands treasure the memory of 
the evangelist’s visit as almost akin to the 
coming of a god; others frankly regard his 
visit as nothing less than a_ pestilence, and 
assert that the city will not, for many months 
to come, recover from the blow dealt at 
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Christian charity and tolerance. The mes- 
sage proclaimed belongs wholly to centuries 
past, and has not borne a single tinge of 
modern scientific philosophy. It has been 
couched in language so full of slang and vul- 
garity that many people have regarded it as 
nothing less than an insult to the ordinary 
courtesies of speech. These vulgarities have 
been clearly assumed, for at several drawing- 
room meetings which Mr. Sunday addressed 
he divested himself of vulgarity, and on one 
occasion took as his text Edward Everett 
. Hale’s ‘‘ The Man without a Country,” care- 
fullyforgetting to mention that Dr. Hale was 
a Unitarian. 

The conversions reported are about 4,000, 
and of these some 1,200 were “‘reconsecra- 
tions,’’ and included most of the ministers 
of the city. Of the balance the vast majority 
were children, and young people between the 
ages of ten and fifteen. Very few cases of 
the conversion of notorious evil-doers are re- 
ported, and it is a very open question how 
much material gain for the churches has 
been really won. 

As to the effect of the revival upon our 
own faith, there is no difference in opinion 
either inside or outside our borders. It has 
been an unmixed blessing. From the mo- 
ment of the initial discussion in the local 
Ministerial Association in regard to the ques- 
tion of inviting Mr. Sunday to the city, I 
made up my mind definitely that, ‘‘conseryv- 
ative” as the community is, and bitter as the 
personal attack would inevitably be upon 
myself, the one and only step to take was 
a clear-cut protest, and a square defence of 
our faith. I withdrew from the Ministerial 
Association and published my letter of resig- 
nation, stating fairly my reason for so doing, 
based upon the record of the evangelist in 
other cities, his known vulgarities, the mer- 
cenary side of his campaign, and his constant 
and violent attack upon the faith which 
I represent. From that position I never 
moved an inch. 

The large tabernacle was erected a few 
blocks from our church, and it was predicted 
that our congregation would be depleted 
from the opening of the campaign. The 
first Sunday of the revival our church was 
well filled, and this continued until the last two 
weeks, when we had to bring in chairs. Up 
to date, sixty-seven have joined our ranks, 
every one of mature age, representing nearly 
every orthodox community in town, as well 
as others who were non-attendants at church 
services but have been drawn in from.the 
desire to show their colors and to stand for 
decency and tolerance and for the “ Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

One Sunday evening, protesting citizens 
arranged for a mass meeting in the Princess 
Theatre, when I lectured on ‘‘ Why I protest 
against Mr. Sunday’s Theology.”” The the- 
atre was packed, and there was great enthu- 
siasm. There have been many requests 
that similar services should be held Sunday 
evenings next fall, in the same theatre, and I 
have promised to deliver a course of lectures 
on rational religion. 

Our church has never witnessed such a 
revival of interest and enthusiasm as at this 
moment. All we have gained has been 
through the definiteness of the message with 
which we have met the evangelist’s attack. 
Our services were well advertised through the 
press, although we could obtain no free 
space, while full reports of Mr. Sunday’s ser- 
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mons were published. Our literature was 
distributed throughout the city, and about 
six thousand tracts were placed in the homes, 
as well as sent through the mail to selected 
names. 

Every community has, of course, its pectl- 


iar atmosphere, but the experience taught me. 


by this campaign is that fearlessness is its 
own reward, and that, if we expect our liberal 
faith to win triumphs, it will be only as we 
show to the world that we are not ashamed 


of our gospel, and not afraid to fight for it | buil 


when occasion requires. 

This revivalist seems to find a large part 
of his success through terrorizing communi- 
ties. During the five weeks of his campaign, 
business men of this city have told me in 
confidence that they dared not even whisper 
aprotest. We have had some splendid exam- 
ples of heroism in this respect, but I feel that 
the burden lies upon the ministers of our 
faith (who are expected to be leaders, and 
who, at least from a professional standpoint, 
have nothing to fear from attacks upon their 
faith and character) to let their voices ring 
out, clear and distinct and without a quiver, 
for common fairness and justice, as well as for 
liberality in religion, in the communities in 
which this man and others exhibit all the 
tyranny and intolerance of ages that are past. 


Isles of Shoals. 


Looking back upon the second week of the 
summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals, de- 
voted to the Sunday School Institute, many 
things stand out clearly which will no doubt 
be interpreted into more constructive work in 
ways of religious education during the coming 
winter. Never before has there been such a 
large attendarice, and the occasion proved the 
wisdom of the scholarship plan which inter- 
ested many parishes, Alliances, and schools to 
send representatives to the number of 77, 
bringing the total registration up to 7,566. 
A fine spirit of genuine enthusiasm pervaded 
the atmosphere, and this was noted especially 
by those who were here for the first time. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance had the pro- 
gramme in charge and conducted the daily 
conferences. At the closing one he expressed 
the hope that all this ardor be not allowed to 
evaporate, but that the winter’s work and 
plans for next year be carried on in dead ear- 
nest with the confident feeling that there is 
absolutely no other agency so fraught with 
possibilities as these gatherings. The ques- 
tion of how to make the work of eighteen 
years grow into something permanent should 
be in the heart of every one. 

That the meetings were successful from 
every point of view was due to a combination 
of happy circumstances as well as the devo- 
tion of those who bore the burden of the pro- 
gramme planning. Only one rainy day; 
some wonderful sunsets, with impressive ser- 
vices on the Western piazza, and Celia 
Thaxter’s ‘‘Good-bye, Sweet Day,’’ to which 
Kate Vannah set an inspired melody, and the 
candle-light services in the old chapel gave a 
picturesque background for the more prosaic 
yet hardly less stimulating meetings in the 
assembly hall with addresses by speakers of 
note. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen in a series of six 
lectures considered some of the greatest 
themes which the history of Christianity pre- 
sents to the scholar. The Lord’s Supper, he 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tll.; .; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
ding meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
en churches for missionary and denominational 
worl 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 1x St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
-, Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Ma Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 

Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 

Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 

Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Commiltee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Il. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Strate 0 Renton: Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

addresse 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, a 
one another in the application of our religious ideals 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd ty Rey. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. H. Badger. 

‘Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley » 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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said, is the most prominent and notable func- 
tion of the Christian Church. ‘There are 
some differences of theory about it, but many 
consider it as expressive of the central mys- 
tery and the central operation of Christianity. 
Dr. Bowen said the occasion thus commemo- 
rated was the evening meal, not the feast of 
the Passover. 

Feeling sure that Jesus’ words consecrated 
the breaking of the bread and the pouring of 
the wine as symbols of his own imminent 
martyr-death, the Scriptural words are full of 
the deepest significance to him. ‘‘I repeat 
them,” he said, ‘“‘with reverence, and the 
humble scene where they were uttered be- 
comes sacred. The repetition of the scene 
has high values; it connects me directly with 
Jesus himself as few things in our church life 
do; it quickens in me holy desires; it stirs in 
me the longing to have the spirit which was 
in Jesus; it sums up the meaning of his heroic 
life and sublime death which have been to 
countless souls truly redemptive. I cherish 
the Supper not because I believe Jesus bade 
its repetition (it is very clear that he did not), 
not because in the bread and wine is conveyed 
to me some mystic and subtle heavenly good, 
not because I eat and drink,—I prefer not to, 
—but because I am best in touch with the 
noblest soul in history, and recalled anew 
from all superficiality of life to a conscious- 
ness of the divine meaning and value of self- 
sacrifice. ’ 

“One ray of light is thrown on the ancient 
world-riddle, and I sense something of the 
sweetness that lies at the heart of pain. I 
believe that, rightly understood and thought- 
fully administered, with the material and 
sacramental aspects eliminated and the me- 
morial and fellowship aspects emphasized, 
rationally and devoutly received, it may still 
be an invaluable means of quickening the 
religious lives of people in our churches. I 
should be sorry to lose it entirely, for its 
origin and centuries of usage have given it a 
sanctity we cannot lightly disregard, but the 
sacramented eucharist, with theological pre- 
suppositions and limits, the church of to-day 
must find an ever-increasing burden and hin- 
drance. At least in the life of the free church 
it can play no part. There may be changes 
in the form of observing the Supper. I like 
the service that is truest to what I believe 
the original scene and its meaning,—where the 
elements are not partaken of, but are broken 
and poured and left on the table as symbols. 
This is historically true; it may be religiously 
sincere. The important thing is that Jesus 
be remembered, that the unswerving faith, 
the sure hope, the boundless love, that made 
him our supreme Master may somehow be 
kindled in us, also, through this simple act 
that we do in remembrance of him.” 

Regarding the symbol of the cross, Dr. 
Bowen said that if Jesus had been a little less 
outspoken and more cautious he might have 


- lived for years. Why should he go to cer- 


tain death for people who didn’t care, 
wouldn’t listen, and couldn’t appreciate? 
“Was it worth while?” the speaker inquired. 
““Thank God! those words never stained his 
lips. That is the mark of the beast on much 
modern thinking, teaching, and practice. 
The crucifixion was a tragedy, it was an- 
guish and humiliation; but it was also su- 
preme exaltation. To recall that moving 
story it should be realized as illustrating 
most sublime aspect of human life,—the 
of one’s self utterly in service, even to 
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giving life, if the call comes, as a ransom for 
others.” 

Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck attracted all the 
guests on both islands to his morning lect- 
ures delivered in characteristic style, in- 
spiring to heart and mind, and yet so deeply 
philosophical as to be the despair of the 
one who tries to set them down in brief, con- 
ventional phrases. He said the chief task of 
a teacher who takes Sunday-school work 
seriously is to influence lives so as to make 
them full and rich and strong. He showed 
how the delicate organism of nerve and 
muscle is sensitive to infinitesimal things; 
that much which is hidden from the wise is 
understood by babes; and that intuition, far 
from being a thing to toss overboard, is the 
deep wisdom of the heart. He would have 
the Sunday-school so equipped that the 
child finds himself in an atmosphere which 
will induce clear thinking. What a teacher 
says is important; what she really is, is more 
so. An honest desire to be a good teacher is 
a prayer which is pretty certain to find ful- 
filment if one keeps constantly on the quest 
for the true, the beautiful, and the good. No 
life can live unto itself. The good we cannot 
utter even to ourselves will somehow find 
expression. 

How impressions which mould life are taken 
in “through the pores of one’s mental skin’’ 
were set forth through descriptions of labora- 
tory experiments. Dr. Starbuck would not 
have teachers try to make children think 
theologically. ’Iwere a pity to be anato- 
mists instead of artists. Life is not controlled 
by a series of set ideas, but in such ways as a 
plant is sustained, sending its roots into the 
soil in search of that which will mean most to 
leaf and fruit and flower. Tell children 
stories that are pulsing with beauty and 
nobility, but do not dissect them to death. 
The children can see through you so easily! 
Trust them, and do not pull the plum out of 
the moral pudding for fear it will give them 
indigestion. 

Speaking on knowledge and reticence in 
matters of sex, Dr. Starbuck said each has 
its claim to be considered; but he would not 
see this subject degraded to common con- 
versation lest violence be done to something 
very sacred. Nature is wondrous wise in 
keeping children innocent so long; it is a 
gross blunder to introduce this into mixed 
classes or day-schools. Teachers have gone 
mad over group instruction, especially in 
matters which concern the personal life. 
This is for individual teaching, for serious 
study on the part of parents, in classes, per- 
haps. Institutions have encroached too 
much on the home. ‘This will not be right 
until the family life is seen to be the founda- 
tion of all good things. Matters of sex 
should be approached from the higher side; 
the child made to realize that it is not to 
choose between a high and a low plane, but 
to go from high to higher experiences and so 
on to the God-life. If the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school exists for anything, it is to show 
that all phases of life are to be exalted and 
glorified. 

There were some powerful utterances re- 
garding the organization of the personality; 
to feel the sense that Nature has found her 
way from the jellyfish to the central nervous 
system of man and its power of conscious 
volition. Human history was compared to a 
great stream with mountain peaks tower- 
ing along its banks,—Plato, Dante, Shake-' 
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speare, and Jesus of Nazareth, the highest of 
all. Shall we tell children that God appeared 
on earth once and spoke to one chosen race? 


Deaths. 


DR. FRANCIS B. HARRINGTON. 


A TRIBUTE. 


We often hear the phrase “An ideal minister,” “an 
ideal doctor,” and know that it is only a phrase. But 
now and again a preacher comes into the world who, by 
his Christ-like earnestness and tongue of flame, so stirs 
our sluggish souls, and inspires our higher selves, that we 
recognize the spiritual life as the one true life. 

Or there arises among us a physician who is, in every 
sense, an ideal doctor, a healer of sick bodies and sick 
souls, bringing to the exercise of his profession not only 
knowledge and skill, but self-sacrifice and an ardent love 
of his kind. Such a minister was Phillips Brooks, and 
such a physician Dr. Francis B. Harrington, who has just 
left us. 

So many friends and patients love him, so many mourn 
his loss, that it would seem almost presumption to speak 
of one’s personal grief, were it not that, together with the 
individual experiences dear to each one of us, there were 
memories common to all which must awaken a thrill in 
every aching heart. 

Who that has been under his care can ever forget the 
radiant smile, the keen eye with just a twinkle of humor, 
the kindly voice, the tender touch? His presence in a 
sick-room was as if he brought the sunshine with him, and 
when he appeared on the threshold one thought invol- 
untarily of the words, “With healing on his wings.” 

It was not only his wonderful insight, his power of 
inspiring absolute trust in his skill, and courage to undergo 
whatever he might decree. It went deeper than that. It 
was because he thought of the little things beneath the 
surface that his patients loved him so. 

“We want her to be happy,” he said of one who, piti- 
fully ignorant of illness in her own person, had come under 
his care; and that was the key-note of his ministry to all. 
He thought not only of the immediate needs of his patients, 
but of their future, of their surroundings, and the bright 
or dark outlook that awaited them when they should 
leave his care. His profession was the joy of his life, not 
for the fame or the fees that it might bring, but because 
it gave him the high privilege of service to his fellow- 
creatures. “Nothing like it! Nothing like it!” he said 
earnestly to one who was asking what she could do for 
consolation in a private sorrow. He made himself truly 
“our servant for Jesus’ sake.” 

But even that was not all. He never forgot his patients. 
To meet him was to feel that he remembered all about 
you, that you found him just where you left him, and that 
in him you had for life a strong rock of dependence. 

Like Phillips Brooks, he was full of the joy of living:— 


“How good is this life—the mere living! How fit to em- 
ploy 3 aha 
Allthe heart, and the mind, and the senses forever in joy!” 


Like him, too, he counted it no sacrifice to lay down his 
life for his fellow-men. 

May we not find comfort in the thought that somewhere 
in the world of our faith and hope that radiant spirit is 
sti)l ministering to the needs of his weaker brethren? 

Mary G. Dartinc. 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN POETRY 


OFFERED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
AUTHOR OF 
“IN VIVID GARDENS.” 
Democratic Ideals of Contemporary Poets. 
The Woman Revelation in Modern Poetry. 

California Poetry. 


For terms and dates address Mrs. MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
son, Coronado, Cal. 


ANTED.—Permanent free home in Massachusetts 

for attractive girl of 3} years. Family must be ex- 

cellent in character. Apply New Bedford Children’s Aid 
Society, 12 Market Street. 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
i Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue ror9 M. 
Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


physician. 
Boston. 
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Will it not help toward a sense of what is 
needed in the way of good citizenship if they 
are made to feel that the present is the time 
when the God-life also speaks and America 
must heed the call? Twice in the history of 
the world has life been really lived, serenely 
and beautifully,—by Plato in Athens and by 
Jesus in Judea. A study of these and other 
divine heroes will tend to develop the whole- 
mindedness such as made perfect the Mas- 
ter’s life. 

Dr. David Snedden gave two evening 
lectures which presented some eminently 
practical matters as worked out in the mind 
of an educator of advanced views. Recent 
developments in the knowledge of teaching 
were portrayed by this expert, who said that 
the ‘‘faculty psychology,” so-called, is un- 
sound, and the resulting theories of mental 
discipline as applied in education without 
substantial foundation. It is generally be- 
lieved now that a person highly trained in 
one kind of attention is not necessarily 
trained at all in another, nor is he more ready 
to acquire skilled powers of observation in an 
unrelated field. Similarly, there is reason for 
believing that even so complex a power as 
judgment can be trained with one set of data 
without thereby improving in the slightest 
degree a similar power required in other 
kinds of data. People who consider the 
meaning of words no longer speak about 
training a child to be thorough, Dr. Snedden 
said. Rather they say he is being trained 
to be thorough in penmanship, gardening, 
arithmetic, or, in moral fields where we have 
been accustomed to speak of honor, courage, 
truthfulness, or punctuality, we now recog- 
nize that these generalizations as to training 
these so-called qualities have been exceed- 
ingly loose and based on “hasty reasoning 
by analogy.” 

In concluding his second lecture, Dr. Sned- 
den said: ‘“‘We must rely less in moral edu- 
cation upon precept, dogma, and the ab- 
stract study of ethical principles, rules of 
government; and the like, and must wax 
strong on the side of school self-government, 
concrete community civics, and the develop- 
ment of ideals of ‘fair play’ in school and 
community. In the reorganized education 
the order must be ‘concrete experience first, 
then reading and talking to interpret and 
evolute the principles of experience.’”’ 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, announced to speak 
at an evening meeting, on ‘‘The Little Chil- 
dren in the Sunday-school,” spoke also in 
the afternoon, and presented, with all the 
grace and charm which marks her utter- 
ances, her idea that the kindergarten plan 
might well be utilized in the hour set apart 
for distinctly religious instruction. The 
circle, the morning greeting, the prayer, the 
encouragement to speak of the ‘‘news”’ in 
the child life,—all tend to a feeling of democ- 
racy, a genuine interest in others. The 
greatest teacher who ever walked the earth 
spoke in parables, and in the story Miss 
Wheelock finds a powerful agency. But 
the true teacher will not spoil the effect by 
using too many objects and illustrations nor 
by making too much effort to drive home 
the moral. 

Pictures, and what they do in helping little 
folks to understand the relationships of the 
world about them, and songs, the language 
of childhood and spirituality, were shown to 
be important parts in the programme of 
influencing the inner life. Miss Wheelock 
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said she would like to see a wider use of 
churches as social centres. She- approved 
the idea of having children at church to take 
part in the opening service, that they may 
feel, although unconsciously, the power of 
worship. In her evening talk, at which Miss 
Florence Buck presided, there was given a 
comparison of Froebel and Montessori. 
Unitarians, she said, have led in the move- 
ment to make the teaching and training of 
the Sunday-school conform to the discoveries 
of modern psychology. A notable contri- 
bution in this direction is the establishment 
of training-classes for teachers. The next 
step is to secure trained teachers for every 
class in the Sunday-school. ‘‘The best we 
can do for a child’s religion,” she said, “‘is 
to preserve the spirit of wonder, for imagi- 
nation leads to many things which we need 
in our lives.” 

There was a helpful conference at which 
Mr. Lawrance presided, when the new text- 
books were considered and an outline of the 
new course presented, which showed it to 
be the outcome of an immense amount of 
work. 

Mr. James O. Fagan told of the course 
he has followed, which brought out the real, 
personal, human element in his teaching. 
He was, he said, at one time a perfunctory 
Unitarian, a sort of every-day philosopher 
intellectually, perhaps, but not very sympa- 
thetically nor intimately in touch with his 
religious surroundings. When the opportu- 
nity came he “got in line,” and was invited 
to take a class in Sunday-school. 

“ Although imparting information to young 
people, instructing them in ethics or be- 
havior, was foreign to my experience,’’ said 
Mr. Fagan, “I determined to make the ex- 
periment for the simplé reason that I thought 
it would do me a lot of good, personally.” 
He then told of his way of “getting ac- 
quainted”’ with the pupils, and how absorbed 
he became in ferreting out details of their 
life, their interests, and activities. There 
was no apparent effort on the part of the 
children to learn anything, and not the 
slightest attempt to preach or teach on his, 
and yet every Sunday seemed to bring them 
nearer together in a sympathetic under- 
standing. Mr. Fagan said he began to 
think quicker and step more briskly as he 
acquired the fascinating consciousness that 
he was again becoming in a small way ‘‘one 
of the boys.” 

Mr. Fagan told of the inspiration which 
came to him through the inspiration of eager 
listeners. He has made it a point of pre- 
senting to the class every Sunday some 
experience or phase of life in which he had 
been interested during the week. One of 
his topics was “The Ethics of Amusements,”’ 
and this, with visits to plays together, was 
a happy experience. “‘Apart from this 
atmosphere and this state of mind,” said 
Mr. Fagan, ‘“‘I have no results to chroncile,” 
and yet every one who listened to his narra- 
tive felt that here was a teacher with the 
true spirit of the Sunday-school which, Mr. 
Lawrance said, if it could be put into one 
phrase would be, “‘’ Teacher, love your pupils.” 

The social side of the meetings was thor- 
oughly delightful. A group of young ladies 
from the Appledore repeated an entertain- 
ment they had previously given there, and 
raised a goodly sum for a scholarship at 
Camp Hill and Shelter Neck, which will 
cheer Mrs. Peterson and all who are con- 
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cerned with the Southern circuit work. 
There was a tennis tournament, and the 
winner, Miss Minnie Packard of Quincy, 
was rewarded by a seat on the platform at 
the entertainment, which brought the week 
to a close. How those young people ever 
contrived to get up such a good show with- 
out apparent effort was astonishing to those 
who saw it. Miss Caroline L. Carter was 
chairman of the committee, and her original 
rhymes and local hits were highly amusing. 
There was a motion picture depicting the 
scene in the hotel on ‘‘The Isles of Shawls,” 
when more than one hundred visitors were 
fog-bound; a chorus relating many inci- 
dents of the two weeks, set to a tune from 
“The Prince of Pilsen”; a solo dance by 
Miss Margaret Hale, a grand-daughter of 
Dr. Hale; a reading by Miss Margaret 
Sayward; a clever presentation by “The 
Light Hop Company,” in which the ever- 
present turkeys and grasshoppers figured; 
and other features. Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
in a Parisian gown, representing a lady of 
distinction, made a great hit in his mono- 
logue. 

As the Juliette bore crowds away on the 
closing days, those who remained cheered 
them on their way and sang the song of 
friendship and hope for another year. 


A Letter from Maine. 


The churches in Maine are mostly closed 
during the summer months. The church 
at Belfast has been open during July, but 
will close at the end of the month. With 
its closing Rev» Charles B. Ames, who has 
been minister of the church since 1911, will 
close his ministry in Belfast to undertake 
work in some new: field. We regret to 
have this break come in the ranks of our 
Maine churches, and we extend to Mr. Ames 
our good wishes for success in whatever new _ 
work he may undertake. 

Rev. Hosmer McKoon, minister of the 
historic old church at Castine, has been camp- 
ing near Orland, Me., during the first part 
of the summer. The church at Augusta 
has purchased a fine old house in a very 
pleasant part of the city for a parsonage. 
The house and grounds are being put in first- 
class condition, and when all is done the 
church will have a most desirable and at- 
tractive home for its minister. Early in 
the fall the new tablet in memory of Rev. 
Sylvester Judd, minister of the church from 
1840 to 1853, will be placed upon the walls 
of the church and dedicated. The tablet is 
a beautiful bronze of simple but graceful de- 
sign, made to harmonize with the newly 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during ety years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
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those requiring institutional care. 
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TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adale 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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decorated interior of the church. It bears 
the following inscription: “In loving memory 
of Sylvester Judd. Born in Westhampton, 
Mass., July 23, 1813. Graduated from Yale 


College, 1836. From MHarvard Divinity 
School, 1840. Ordained here October 1, 
1840. Minister of this church until his 


death, January 26, 1853. Loyal Citizen. 
Distinguished Author. Herald of the Birth- 
right Church. Beloved Shepherd of this 
People.” 

At’ Farmington, matters have been going 
well under the leadership of Rev. Robert P. 
Doremus. The church is closed at present, 
and the minister is spending his vacation in 
Michigan. In May the local Alliance held 
their nineteenth annual fair, which cleared 
$373, of which $75 was the proceeds of a 
play, entitled ‘“‘The Mollusc,” given by the 
young people of the church. The church 
was reorganized this spring, adopting as its 
Covenant, or Bond of Union, that in use by 
the Unitarian church at Rochester, N.Y. 
A number of adults signed this Covenant 
at a meeting of the church, and five young 
people joined publicly on April 5. On Sun- 
day evenings during the spring, Mr. Doremus 
gave a series of dramatic readings, which 
were well attended. Among other things 
he read ‘The Servant in the House,’ ‘‘The 
Terrible Meek,” and ‘“‘The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back.” On June 14 Mr. Dore- 
mus gave the baccalaureate sermon at New 
Sharon Academy. Since his departure from 
Maine for the summer, Mr. Doremus’s 
friends have heard with joy the announce- 
ment of his engagement to Mrs. Eleanor 
Hinckley of Barnstable and Newton. 

The Portland church is thriving under the 
wise ministry of Rev. Charles R. Joy. This 
last spring an exhibition of Sunday-school 
work was held in the parish house, including 
methods of organization, conduct of ser- 
vices, plans for graded instruction, social 
service work, illustrative materials (maps, 
pictures, stereographs), teachers’ library, 
children’s library, kindergarten, Boy Scout 
work, ete. This exhibit proved of much 
interest to the parish. It is a source of 
pride to the Portland parish that Miss Buck, 
who saw the exhibit, said that the First 
Parish Sunday-school was one of three in the 
whole country which had attained the highest 
possible rank on the standard of excellence 
issued by the Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation. 

Another fact of great interest as regards 
the Portland parish is that the effort to pro- 
vide vocational guidance for the students of 
the public schools, which was begun in the 
parish a year ago, has been taken over by 
the School Committee of Portland, at the 
urgent solicitation of the parish, and has 
proved a complete success in all the schools 
of the city. 

The church tower is now undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing and preserving, and during August the 
church itself will be closed for the complete 
renovation of the interior. The walls are 
to be retinted, the pews upholstered, and 
the floors recarpeted, and the whole property 
put into first-class condition. The society 
is looking forward to the resumption of its 
active work in the fall with enthusiasm and 
hope, and during the vacation hopes to 
gather strength for a year of aggressive and 
evoted work. 

‘During July Mr. Joy dropped his minis- 
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terial labors ashore to assume for a time the 
responsibilities of ‘‘sky pilot’’ to a crowd of 
his Boy Scouts on the good schooner-yacht, 
Nikkao. The cruise was a great success, and 
all had a splendid time and gained a good 
deal of experience concerning boats and 
practical navigation. P.S.P. 


Duliness. 


What! dull, when you do not know what 
gives its loveliness of form to the lily, its depth 
of color to the violet, its fragrance to the 
rose; when you do not know in what consists 
the venom of the adder, any more than you 
can imitate the glad movements of the dove! 
What! dull, when earth, air, and water are 
all alike mysteries to you, and when as you 
stretch out your hand you do not touch 
anything the properties of which you have 
mastered; while all the time Nature is in- 
viting you to talk earnestly with her, to sub- 
due her, and to be blessed by her! Go 
away, man; learn something, do something, 
understand something, and let me hear no 
more of your dullness.— Sir Arthur Helps. 


The Negro’s Opportunity. 


After my experience at Hampton and after 
studying the North and the South, it seems 
to me that, while the North has apparently 
been the more fortunate section for a number 
of decades, it is the South now that has a 
definite future before it which it can work out; 
and it is the North which is struggling amid 
changed and chaotic conditions, the future 
tendency of which is uncertain. 

With the natural tendencies of the Negro, 
with his natural desire to be a farmer, with 
land easily within his reach, with the economic 
freedom that he has, with great opportunity 
for mechanical trades in country surroundings, 
with a definite goal before him, undisturbed 
by social theories, unaffected by political 
change or disturbance, taught that the labor 
of his hand is the most honorable thing that 
he can do, there is not anything that he can- 
not accomplish for his people by increasing 
their wealth and their economic importance, 
which are stepping-stones to the other rights 
to which they aspire. 

Meantime, they will achieve real happiness, 
and, under the influence of wisely ordered 
lives and the inspiration of religion, they will 
justify all the sacrifices and labor of men 
of their own and other races for their eleva- 
tion.— Wiliam Howard Taft, in the Southern 
Workman, 


Religious Intelligence. 
Nchanscentents: 


At the First Parish, Milton, Mass., on Sun- 
day, August 2, Rev. Henry T. Secrist of 
Meadville, Pa., will preach at 11 A.M. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will preach Sunday, August 2, 
at II A.M. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 2, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., will 
preach at 11 A.M. 
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At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, August 2, at 
Ii AM., Rev. Charles E. Park of First 
Church, Boston, will preach. Communion 
after service. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, on Sunday, 
August 2, at 10.30 A.m., Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., minister of the Chapel, will 
preach. The church is open on week-days 
from 9 to 12. 


Union summer services of the Unitarian 
churches of Greater New York will be held at 
the Church of the Messiah. On August 2 
Rev. George R. Gebauer of Duluth, Minn., 
will preach at 11 A.M. 


Dr. R. S. MacArthur, summer supply at 
Tremont Temple for several years, will ad- 
dress a union ministers’ meeting in Pil- 
grim Hall, on Monday morning, August 3, 
at eleven o’clock. All ministers, of every 
name, are most fraternally invited; the pub- 
lic are cordially welcome. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Powhatan Bagnall: Members and 
friends of the Alliance branch, with their 
minister, Mr. Bagnall, were entertained on _ 
the afternoon of July 16 at the home of the 
late Mrs. Emily A. Fifield in Milton. They 
were addressed by Mrs. George Saville of 
Quincy, one of the Alliance directors, on 
the work and opportunities of the Cheerful 
Letier, and by Mrs. Frank L. Young of 
Dorchester upon civic and social service for 
Boston. A visit was made to the memorial 
tree planted in honor of Mrs. Fifield last 
year in Milton. 


Concorp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Lo- 
ren B. Macdonald: The following preachers 
will supply the pulpit during the absence 
of the minister: August 2, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley; August 9, Rev. William S. Jones; 
August 16, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.; August 23, Rev. Richard W. Boynton; 
August 30, Rev. E. D. Johnson. The ser- 
vice is at 10.45 A.M. Visitors will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 


Dere and There. 


A memorial building to perpetuate the 
memory of the late President William 
McKinley, at his birthplace, Niles, Ohio, is 
to be erected at a cost of $200,000, according 
to a recent decision of the National McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial Association. <A  suit- 
able prize is to be offered, through a commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Architects, 
for the best competitive plans and drawings 
for the memorial. The city of Niles has 
given about five acres of ground as a site 
for the building. Cash amounting to nearly 
the original cost has been obtained, and an 
additional $50,000 as a permanent endow- 
ment will be raised by a general popular 
subscription of small amounts. For a con- 
tribution of $1 or more the giver will be made 
alife member. In addition, each contributor 
will receive a handsomely bound book, giv- 
ing a brief but comprehensive sketch of the 
life of McKinley, with his portrait, which 
Supreme Court Justice McKenna character- 
ized as the best portrait extant. 
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Pleasantrics. 
Teacher: “A mole eats daily as much as 
it weighs.” Pupil: “But how does it know 


how much it weighs?”—Fliegende Biditer. 


Normandie: “Can you dress within your 
income?” Bartram: ‘Yes, but it’s like 
dressing in an upper berth.” —Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree, 
“For,” said he, ‘‘’tis enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle, D.D.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury. “It’s a 
great relief to have Mrs. Gillishaw move 
away. She was a dreadful gossip, and some 
of the things she said about the neighbors 
were absolutely garrulous.” 


Schoolmaster: ‘Now, if your mother gave 
you a large apple and a small one, and told 
you to divide with your brother, which apple 
would you give him?’ Johnny: ‘“D’you 
mean my big brother or my little brother? ’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


“Faith is belief in what can’t happen, 
hope is belief in what won’t happen, and 
charity is belief in what does happen.” 
Does not this sound like an example of the 
new humor? It is, in reality, a genuine 
answer culled from an examiner’s note-book. 


A barber in one of the suburbs of Boston 
recently distributed circulars to announce 
thus the opening of his new shop: “‘I promise 
to give the best work by being a mechanic 
for the last ten years and at reasonable prices. 
All style children’s hair cuts 15 cents. Yours 
truly.’’ 


From a composition on ‘Harmful In- 
sects’’ a teacher gleaned the following in- 
formation: ‘‘The chief insects harmful to 
man is the fly, mosquito, and caterpillow. 
To destroy them get them all and step on 
them or otherwise destroy their breathing 
places.’”,—New York Evening Post. 


“How is the law made?” asked the in- 
structor in United States history. ‘‘Oh,” 
replied the maiden, cheerfully, ‘‘the Senate 
has to ratify it; and then the President has 
to—has to veto it; and then the House of 
Representatives has to’’—she hesitated for 
a moment, and knit her pretty forehead. 
“Oh, yes! I remember now,” she said. 
‘The House of Representatives has to adjourn 
until the next session!’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Of Sumner’s literalness some amusing 
ancecdotes have been told. At an official 
ball in Washington he remarked to a young 
lady, ‘‘We are fortunate in having these 
places: we shall see the first entrance of the 
new English and French ministers into 
Washington society.” The young girl re- 
plied: “‘I am glad to hear it. I like to see 
lions break the ice.’’ Sumner was silent for 
a few minutes, but presently said, ‘“‘ Miss 3 
in the country where lions live, there is no 
ice 


The Youth's Companion tells of a Georgia 
woman who, after moving to the city, sent 
for her old colored servant. The mammy 
arrived just as the lady was leaving town 
for a visit, and had barely time to be made 
acquainted with city conveniences before 
she was left in charge. Two weeks later 
the lady returned and received this report: 


“T got along fine, Miss Flo’ence; had no 
trouble at all. And oh, dat gas stove,—my, 
dat’s de best stove made. Why, do you 


know, Miss Flo’ence, dat fire you lighted 
ain’t gone out yit!”’ 
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"a Underground 
Br eNOS Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
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HEART AND VOICE| 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF **THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, ace 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 


tunes, 
special 


‘ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 


pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are or is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a lar $ 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to 
enrichment their services have received through its sad 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be ee 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-sc ne 
affairs, formed after a careful See a of the book, 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of. admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ...I am si to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 

ess has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare ation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach s veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look: 
pais forward to using the first part of the book in my own 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Educational, 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


ers s thorough and scientific scholarship; em emphasizes 

mere of religious ideals to municipal and 

Bs well as individual sl gives complete prepa- 

ration for apr modern ministry and social service. It works 

in co-operation with the University of California and other 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year August 18, 

1914. Write for the Register and complete fg ag to 
the President. Eart Morse Wrrzve, D.D., 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadiille Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, uncogmatic (saa Sar for the 
ministry, which to combine accuracy ; 
scholarship with coatnlicity of a darg mye and 

efficiency. In order to demands 
upon it by the churches & ceed at aoe ' 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 5 


F.C.SOUTHWORTH, 


